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a* 



ufu 5 u>r^ ^ FFt i fen f?f H: uten fiw fen ws v^z f 

HUHTH ?vtfh cfFTF § WHF dd^'O^' ^ iff 

H¥Ht»f3?raTO(^*rFtWI §F FcT 3" HoT ^W Ufe^ 1 ^ f%»foTHt F?> 1 §?F 
Ft HWftw f%F VHHrTHt, HftJd^d 1 , fH^H'dl, FUF, FHFFet 3" oC&F 
ddowlad', FWte Ft tldylcSd 1 , UTOHt f?, ^d^dHd' § fefWM TO 
^OTF ferf 3J^ F 7 HHW ft I Wt utHOT rffe?) f%F, U^H F 

tft"dy^'^l ^'d'^d<s f%F gfb" ^t £ orst §?t ew^tj' f otf Ft h^f 

Od^t o?t3t t frW F <TO Hfew^t F FFt Ht I WJ^t Ftfte 3" UFt tdfddd 1 

<to ufFF" f^ § wd^' ^hf f?r few fhfffJ ;ro sfw ufe»r 

ut ^ ud" fetf^ ^rw wet §" ^fe»TFt Ft afe ^t ft i 

h. uten fnuf Ft Fftw^t h^ms' 3 u t us\ Ft urw tu^ 3 1 uftj^ §?f £ 

UF^FoT f%FH W UTW cfFcfl HfFt f I utFH fiw F flf^ (H: ^fdU'H fHUf) 
iFH?> fo(HtJ<S oTOrT TO F d}tl2<! H?> I UftjW f%H^ F >Tf3 '3 oft?5t»F 
§W?>t f%F dHdl'd F F3t 0F 1 F 3IF H?>, feH WFt c^t 1 HWof fcF fr?F3Tt 
Hf cTF?T Ft *T3F F fUF 1 UFT F fecTWF U3F <f <TO 

rft »f^ter ^ifeHJ H T »fF »ftT 3^T ^ H3 H. Ut3H ftw F 

Ud^'Hl fft^ Ft Utt* o^cj'il t t ^d^'do( 3 CTOToT f%OT F 3^ 

Ft §3(V ^ H: ut3K fHUf ^ Uof »f3" TO F ^F '3 ufe»TFt »f3 WHT?5" <TO 3^ 
Ft rll^rt fPF fF3t 3 §F »TU^ rfl^cS f^F feof cfTO 7 ut ^ ^ F^" I 

fFH W^IF 7 fe §<y Ft TOW) f%F U3^" ^W f%HH TOt (Wf Ht, UF 
§ fUF 1 rft H^W H'HCd H?> , feH WFt UJF f%F f^5Ft Jtt'Hdl HFoT §(^ ^ W577 
yAl^dfH^l 3" ^FfFofof >M3" Ht?ft>MF §KHferT F feHFF^ U^H ofF WF I @H 
H)T FtHF »fddlo(' f%F §FFt f%fF»f Ft feF HtK 1 " rft I oT75tT Ft ^H3 
fF^tnr fF ^3 fP^ 0^ Ht I ut3H fTW F "fi-fF 1 FTFF H?) fe F 1 W^ToF 
f^dldl UF §y F 1 fej ^tf 8^ f%F Ft H'oCd F Hfof^f I %n ^F ^3 
tTC Ft tfW F? 3 Ut3H ftw ^ ^3" ^rT fFB 1 ftP^T I ft W^?7 M(Sl^dfH</l f?F 
fsJdldl 3 ^F fWT f^F FTW ^ feOT §FF HoTW ^ff ^ ^ 

UF^Ft F 1 fTOfiw HF FfF»T I >WtF tfFHFF F? HT^ I 

o — = 

^F 3FfF>>T ^ ut3H ftw Ft VPBPrft 7> fe^" F7?Kt FHW ftJEF Ht 3 wftfW 
^fe^UTO^f^HFT^^FfFUHofFTT I UFF^ 3^ >>fHTW fe^ >fe^F 
Ht, H Ut3H fTW H#F Ft M o(M»fF F BTFFVH 1 ^ H T fFH UFF ^TF I oTFt ^F 
UfFt UFoFFt UF fofH ^ FF^FT ?F tfftw I »TFt»T 3T^Ft»F f Ufe»F, §F 
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orirrs" T^t fa 67^t 3 fa?r Hiftfiw fuir §^ ^c?t Sot U3 1 pkjV nr^F to, 

F of fe?> W ^U 1 W §3" TO rTF TO I §H fvlf fTOoTM H^t 5" rWt 

d i ut3H fiw hk5 uth for fcr £cr w^h f fesfe Ft ate ot^f to, ira 

rffo»F fa cT^t cftft 3 1 Hf3 U^3F I FTOK^ ^ W ^ W ^t 

gFt era § itecT uft i otnt UtW uffe»r feci ftw nrfe»r 3 frfo 1 Ft 

^H>fc f%F FF I uteH ftw ^t oTUWl oj'dtfl §HF HHTt Ft f%F 

F$ Ul£ 3" "Hdt"d rft", "Hd^'d rft" Ft»F »T^f H^tw I ^ I 
H^t Od'cSl F8t 7 fa FtrfFW ^tffew, HF 1 foTQT ttfftU F fa»F 1 §UF H^f JOT 1 " 
143" feF fc»F tra" fHUJ foT3 feftw I UFJTO F it ut3H fHW fe^ TO »F 
ot tte UT? I ! ctet W ufe" H 7 ? §F ftw rft ^H>fe 3 1 W^" fccTW, 3* ut3H 
fHW ^H 1 ^ I §?F ^ffH»F fa §F Hc(3d TO UF dTFt cTFt TkJT D" I FF oTFt 
Kfe 1 SF 7 t 3* HSB* £ HOT trT ot firaS bTcT S^tF 7 f I ul3H fHUf £ 
oTF 1 " fa 3 feoT HFt£ F 1 fRPtft HOT oTFot FtH3 »fOTtcF oTW Ft »Ffe»F F 1 
0f3 UTf H'fdd H FdH<S cTTO TO 1 U 7 (TO H 1 ^ rft H FOT FH^ Ft ^t #F 
5f37>t ^ I HoTOT H'fdy £ »f T fV>K T fa Hd'd'tf F 7 UcTO 3^ 3TW^H* ut ^H 1 9", 
d>ra 3Hf H rT§ I f^d'Hd 1 HoTH t f^»T I »f¥fe Hofdd H'fdd 
^HOT ^ UI^ 3 PtHtdd 1 W§T ^ft febT nfWH 1 ^ fw 1 f^3t § wftp>f foT feH 
^ fyHd'H oft3 T dfe»T ^ I §KW 3 U^* Hofdd ^ I 

3^JHt»r fenr for >fe^ ^ ^?>w H'foy H5T3 fcoTol sraot 

FTOT oTfe»f oTTO 1 tJ'dV' t I H UH^ 3 f^# dldfHV 

5rafe»T U^3 3^ ^ oT^t feH F3 §TT F 1 (Sdlrl 1 fe^J dfe»F foT t: 

fKUJ 3 feoT fRU^t OT >>[3^" ^ TO^TO 1 H'fdy I OTT 

feor ftw ^ ^fjT ^H'Qe i v^'O'-e 1 rft i h, firo fnd hh^ ofte3?> 

?53T ftT»F I Hf ^H>f W HTOft^ 3 1 fef^fWtW ^ febT HlfU Ut3K 

w ^ fm funr, fVw f%^ fiw yt h?) i §?t 5 ^r^x^ 7 H'foy »f T fe 

? fer, 3 1 §tT H 1 ^" zft ftftf Sri^'c 4 ) ^Tft ?TO OTT3 f%H VTff? I fe^t*' 

ut3H fHlU Ft fewWtwS oT^H f%F U3F febT ftw <TO FT^ <T 
TSt I §H fiTO ^ M%W A^tT 3^ oT^ W^t 7ft, W frW fOT fH^ »f<fe oOTH 
Kjt 1 Fft OT 1 ", H?> ^ WS\ ?kJT Ht ^'Q't/l I Ut3H ftW ^ TTOW ?> 

KWct F 1 »H§F cX'dri ^ oT^ f^ 1 B3^t 'tF H 1 ^ ¥3H d ftPX 7 rft, 

hst U75t frf^r Ft »F8FFt ^t <^Udl Hf 3" HTHt, 3 HHT3 Ft d'rHdl 3 febT f%F ^t 
rrcr F f^TW [ 

»f7^f%F feF firatw ^FfH Ft HF^t feK^ ^ ct bTF bTF Ut3H fHUf F 1 
.rft §HF >HOT F 1 ^ ^ oTdF 1 rft, UF F FFH 1 ?) foTH PJ^Hd'cSl ^ »fFF Wtt 
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pKif fro h?> i fcr ^th uu ¥t ?^et nt hf fu" fen 5^ h% crar67 §^ 
»ra few ft?^ uftw orfw^ yi'few frr»f i fzr fefew^f £ ^ 

UdT fft I HrT 3TTt I f^t»f U^H € frr^ tJd^'d ut ¥75 dT§, fe 1 ^ 
5 H 7 ^ (TO TO feoT HHW U^ 7 fOTF ^ HsJ'dl fHW f?T»f I fefT HK 

uteK frw £ rft b 1 to to fJ^Hd 1 ^! f u^raw feg 

W Ht 71 >>f fef, ftTHtP f?f £ y^ 1 ^ ferfe^T I feoT ddl'ttl ^rfefoTTO # 
§EH <TO, $H<^d Hc^Wd" § »idtedl bfl£<?d fetf PJ^Hd'Al th* Hf 

d ar£, 3T fnur fft >>[o7to t ft to i 3* >>tef^T TOt gut, 

UU feoT >S^dtH %fe?t £ TO 7 UT f^r fe-K^ ^orfeBT ^ff oTo 
HoTF, HHW^lfe^ ufefHU ?> KH^ftefU § ot f$3\ 3* W 67 H 
H3" U 7 ^ TO I 

^tft^r h^JIS ^fwr 5 frofrrar Hf oftnt s 1 uw^dtH ^te 
e fron* f%u uten fro 5 ¥t wm cfte 1 ftmr 1 to <j'fo!<sd, TOfe^ 

oT^ifc, M H^te »[§ TOM (TO §?p €t FH3t >W 3^ TOt I c^t 7TO 
§U Ht ^s^lddl dTH^t £ ffHU ¥t TO I £nt»f?> U^fVfer fTO 

f^tw> aewdtt ftet^nw <? H^H 1 " F£ fe& & ^ I wt 
3" fntf rruH ^ wftto o?to ^ o^t uut^h uten ftw # >xhu ^gv 

cTOe^UH I »frT fej 3W »TH 3" ^tnf 1 ^ W fev fTO 

ate frotf^H 1- ^gyu nt i 

R?di8"^ nrffenr ut, uten fiw ^ w u^rot >ra^t ^ ^ i TOt TOt 

OTF OT¥ ^ ftT»T I fH HH 1 fiw B# Ut Hf H?) I fTO^ ^ §U 

H ocO'hmcJ cJTF, feoT H^H F dKd^d ae'S 3TE, BTR oft HOT" J-TTOt 

ug" unte ^xr ar^t i rTF ^Ihc »i^dloc f§fen OTtwr ot§ d^t h 1 
wag di^dtsA^ £ §?r f ^fer Qs u T B^\y>^ wQe otto im otto 
FfoftH'a^t i uteK ftw ^ fen *rt ^s] mwszd oft^t »f§ wftrnr fe fro 
§oi ofT^ frrro gnr »f§ wth -; ? #f ^ fuu H^few fr fro 7 1 i 
uwt § jto ftw^ S uten fiw e 5 5te »ptr ot uvrfeH" oft^t for 
fer HTfftw? fnfeH <s'difdo( »rt §^ (S'diPddd 1 ©rf^ ro €t w 

f%H 67?t foTW ?KTf U 1 ©^ tJ'dltfl I W HdoCd' foTH OTT 1?^, 7TO, 
H3^t) Ft»T FPS", f?f 7? »Pfe ^TRt»fT S^oTTW tf 1 ftw^ fWH gfij^ 

^ FTO ^ fra 7 I H# Ut H>? ftfg" feHTO l/Wt f >?OT UHoTH 

oft^t H ^ H?T WFt § KHd" U7> I 

^tf fee" r^did1»r S ot h 7 ¥HH org wst yg §h hk feg 
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UTWt?) £oT Rt I W$ GJ^UtTF t ftM»f U farft TTSTU H 7 ^ »l<s^lo<' e 

Wl'd^d'^W ^cfT ?^ UTO § H 1 7)Uf H7>, Ud" &f ^ fHWft »TOT^ T >^ft jft 
fe floF (sT^t ttB - mfeHH^W) iTO W feHora 1 ofe* fT for Ht I 

f&j frra" ^fen 5 h# ?>t^ wfe»r dfe»p utern frw £ »rujt 9PdH^d 
OoiCdH f&3 tft o^?7 ^ irw ftw i fen Hew ^ ubb^ fen 
fe?^»rar dof^d' ni'Gidil^r, fen arcs §f ^rt uh 1 " ?w 
>re?> h y'^H^, fen SPdH^dd h^tsb 1 f>iw 

Heft I F 7TO eft ^i" Hftre fe^WW UHT^ft # H^ft H 1 ^ Ut 

TOt eut I HHfatf fed" t fa SPdHddd §HH3H WJ^t WSB^ H 1 § ^ff fftft 
W HcXtH I ^TO" U 1 ^ 1 T^nR" dTtttf g^t»T U7> I UtHH f?W 

Pfcd't) Ud~H U7), oifHH c^* dU § >ofe ©?F <V ttlati fcifdd feoT 
WdtJ) ffe fecT get frRft §HH3W fHW Ut 3T^t I 

f?f fOT" »fH fl^d^d Tuff H?> I feoT ^ UtHK ftw g?t»{T 

H^or a^ff wten nfoar 5 ipr to nt, fe o^dH^lwd nftra" tw 
wmfew 5 u^thW u ftftr fen 1 £ sra tj^t creot ara ws 
oftst U3 1 wfaw fa fei ^ &?) tft forest fes oth ora^ u?> »f§ fen 

Hftr^ H 1 ^ S^t 30-?y ftftf U7> I §H fe^ gra" (TOoT fft ^ t|Rdd 

§§^3"^?^ 1 yfen nftra" gp>r^ sra^ <ja4H<d\&<* ^fwr ^ §y 

frftF ¥H"* ?tT 3THt § dldt^'d ^BT U^" I yfeH fifW ?TO H^TH 7 H# 

f\?dlft"a ^ofte § fofHH ^ U§ U7> : 3fdH<!d >H§" flPttHl^d I U^et 3* 
^\ do(dly6 fe§ ftTCft TOt ^ Ud" fey ^ oTO fecl'd ^Bof 0 I 

HFW H 7 ? § Vte 1 HTW 3* »TU eft feu? 1 Ho(t?' ^, frRT fe 
VifHH^^^ ^ ^ Ut FT fe 7 frRF OT? W ^FT dt tT Ujg W 

^ fHfew »f§ StW'dl # fe, §y ^ §PdH^d d'dlt?' f lU^ffe 

roffe fw ut 9fdH^d §h Tuff fr Ho^, fen HHt ftforitea H^te 
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(67H Ft fHJTO fe»FF 67Fot) yfdHc'd £ ft? f 3H>ft»f o?3d7 oCM$Z £ 
7m W o7 9PdH^d Ft»F ,FHTOH fcF UFF rF^r § | §7^ fw 5[H Ft H 7 ^ 
ife^t 9fdH<?d Ft frtdld'rtl TO, HfejftF^ F F^ FcWt did*/! t I feoT 
SfdMc'd §F FF TO, frTTO fafo* oTH 7 Ft HcP^3* OTF TO, fH# »f3 ygPdlidl 
^ fu TO ftW SH^'dl »f§ ^TOtTONw (f^'dd) oTH OTF TO I UF TO 
9PdHdd ^ (H^t) F OTF F fett'<£«, o?d'Q<S F §H ^t WHHt oTTO Ot 7 

TO I aidHdd' f%F Ft >5?Sr H 7 o7 67Ft o(^cStd d'Q'Htf fTF TO, F 6TFt 

HrT HTO 7 H^p" oTF WF TO I feof ^Ft frTFF 7 9PdH<fd TO^TUF^ HrT TO 
FF#, §F HrT oFHt £^ ? ft/iT HF3" SfdH^d Ft SferfFH ?Kjf 67F HoTF 7 I 
oT^t tfow feH TO SfdH^d W HfeHtFF Ft SoTFt 7nff 5TF HoTF 7 I 

UtFH fm Wl^t ffefFH F PmhThM f%F UdcW'fed F STO FtHFTO 
Hdo(<e f%F TiFHtf TO W^t fft I F (VW UrtWdPh^l f%F U3F 7 feoT FH- 
rW^t HfoHl^d F 7 USF »TU ¥t nPttH<:d TO fow 7 J=ft I ^TO ftw tft <J ccQ'cfl 
§TO Ft feoT TOfe trT fTOt I flpHH^d^ oTTO 3 1 fr^ 7 ^TF feR €t oTTO fcF 
TO ^ 3fdH<!d § W 7 ^ frra" 3" f%3T JFHHt ft" I fej f%3T F 

fofe** 7 ^t TO 7 ?* H 7 ^ t II HH H^fTO £ ufe»F F 7 ftf * JTC offe fTO 7 
fe HFt»F F 1 " oPfeH ofe 7 ^h§F tfe»F H 7 HoTF 7 I HF 7 ^ f^T irf? 

fw zra^t (VdT fkw Horet i fen ^ ~Rmj fFHt fe htht^ o<»0Th^ § hv 

fFH 1 fTt, H UtHH fHUf ^feHH^Ft cffe 7 I oi'OTHft ^ 3TO ut feoT HH- 
ofHFt ^ fF^t, ftTR^" §Ht Ft WU^t fcJVTO ttT fFHt, foT H: <Vt f^B" feoT 

fntr 9fdH^d fy^t ocQThw f feor otn Ft Q^?t ctto ?5Ht utto ^ wro 

»f T fe»f T Fft »f§" fo?dld cX'S Aw Ft »1dl«'tfl TO 7 TO §H fy^t ocQThm f^F TOTF 
TO 1 Ht I 

3^ fe-d ffe FF TO, W §F §F »FU 
?^ ?^ ^ tfFHTO Ft F^ TO I §?T FfrW fe UrFH F 1 " fw 9PdHdd TO FF 

usirt to ot nrfF 7 ff 7 7ft i feF htw uten ftw # to Ft Ft uf to 

feF #t »TO fro 1 fe §F fW TO FF ?>f OTT Ft U^t TO ot W^F 7 FF 7 rft I 
W d'OTHM ^ l-TH oftH 1 fe Ffe UrFH fw ttfFHTO H T fijH Iwt o('@Th« 
f^F Wt TO 7 UH F F^" TO, feH ?5Ft UtFH fTW ^tf^t FcfTF^ UHT^t 
9fdH^d Ft f¥gr <TO H¥3" FoTF ¥ T FHft, feH ?5Ft fHUf fft FVfH 7 fIF UBT^t TO 
ot Ft oTTO f%F W F Mo(<idi I 

^oTOFt F75fW F 7 fV»m Fft fe WTFF oWfife W^" oTH feoT UHT^t 
F 7 ^ ^ d°dW'd §PdM<?d (JcTFtOTF TOUT I UF UFTOH Ft few F HFot, 

Uten fmi f 7 6th w »fe T to fi-w fe fer tto we Ft to nfro Ft 
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JTOW U fT§ I feH 3U 7 §?f <j giqr f>R^ BT^t I 

SfdH^d § 3^ § fey ^ uftjW STO fcflH<?d<S UdcUH'fed U HfaU 
3^dtfl irue feu I §U f^W ? fw OTZ" £ ^ Uftw fe^ Ht I 
§H fefi" 5^ H$ ftfHHddd' 5 KU UoT^t fT^t 0 I &3 ^ ^ ^f^r (^t^- 

»ru wpf^ i h Fret irue gat tret rit 'i ufew §3 
d*n<sd d'Q'fltt, ftf f fu^wtnr t 1 ^ § QfdHc'd, f?f # fui Hfonteu 3 f?f 

E fu^fbrf §3 »TH l4yfoo( I rRT tTfT £ »ffe xT KM* ufew, 3* TTO 
d'ddl<S §5o7 tf 3TB I Wf? ^rfWT H3" 3 s yUU WW Sti<il?><J rft 
fed HH, 3 fed flfrlHc'd^ I ffF WW A^dlS^ Et OTd" tfH3'd H^t ut3H 

fiw3 unt 3 1 §u hk? ftmr fe feu fm SfdH^d 7^ 9" »T3 ufewt ^u fen 
otdz fetj w ufe»r d i §h£ >>f r fa>>F : "nfe qt »fora, 

HdtJ'd FFftm" i U^ ftw rft ? HHt HHfoTW 0 3T2t : cTUZ fe^ aj^ 

Hufi^T, ar^ w^dga ^itu 1 ?># foRF fre 7 , fed 3* fro^ feu fc^ot Twnt 
fest fret ft i wf # §u feu ftw tft §7w ofTO 1 rit : "Hfe rit »fora »ra^, 
-tf ftras feu ?c?1fe- ? " 

UfeH ^ #H7? offer ^ ^ 
Ut ft I H £ 3U3 »ffw : "Hfe rft »fcTO, ^ FFfTO" I »MW § 

hot 5 ftmr tiu^^Hfe^^^ciH: ^tfpo s¥f (hf ww fn^wc^ 

^O'd ufe»T) 3^drtl c7^e f%U cJd" ufeW fe?> Hfe Tjt »foT r W ywel tT^t 

d^d'd ^fdHdd' ^ HH HS?) fenf^ W^t, ^PhHc^ dlSd^d Bnfw 
tT^ 7 ^ I (feci rTH HTJ^TO" ^? W H 7 ©^ dtH'rt 1 frfW^t Hrf % 

3d" § fi 1 §5^ 3^ nrU^t tTHH H T HW 9fdH<fd OoffeH of^t iTO U^) I HK 1 
ot, iftHH ftw ^ ^ feU" fra 1 ftT»f I Hfe»f^W ^ Ht, fe fe3 UBT^t 
t^'OcTl ^W tTR ct^t fod'^dl (V o(df H# I Ud" H 1 ^ 7 HH 1 ^wt ^wt (TO 

U§H5 WrfecT H?> fwt Uot fetfcJA WBT I 

H, ^oTO3 Wit 0^ UoT oT^fW Ut, ufeH fiTO ^ ZIW yeSkdftfcfl 

feor HTd" (W)6f A)M»fw ^ararar orfen fww, fridd 1 nforefkor irfe 

TO 1 fft 3 Ud" FFW fT<W 8dH^ §3 f^J 1 iTO 1 rft I feH oTrT W^t, ftw fft 

nru^ 3 fen fntf f%^^ ^ e ct feu to few otto h?> i g# 
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Ut?H fm W °[t^U few tfW77 ^UH H3 FT? 3oT, fiw rT3T3 wt»T 6T£t 
HW 7 ^ fe>X673W £ fcj HK^tWS AoWd W3 W 7 HeTtf! OTTO ofe 7 I 3TW (TOoT 
W^" fft ^t UOO #t"' H3TCt §3" UteH ftW ^ »TU^ WTO" <TO, ?fetT Hftj^ 
few feoT wt HHfl?) cfe 7 , frTH few TTW CjdoOH'fyd W WTWW 

U3^S\ oft §W Hftj^ W W H?T, TWXWcPW H?>, OtHW, 3'o^d, HH, cjelrtd 
d'Q'HW, 9fdH^d, Hfonfew, rF WW )W H?>, 3l£ »f3 ot^t e 7 ^ 7 Wt uf 

frTWS 7 W Hfe»T ut^F | tfW A^<nS^ £ WV^ft oft^t »f3 £fiHW WdHH 

ftw ufe»ro 3" trn 3W 3 oft-fe nutw ora?> ?ret »ff i uh 7 ^ § 

HW57> ufwft 7 5TW ?ujt~* rft wfe»F I few HHWT 67W7> W 7 UfWft 7 HoTHU W 7 3TW Frl" 
5 HdU'tHttl #W oT^ W 7 Ht I tJHW, UddH'fed W nfdTWH 7 £ fm OWH 3 1 
oid'Qe 1 »f3 §?f £ fRtr (TO ftWW 3 Hfdot'd <TO f)TO?) W 7 HoF W^ 7 

Ht I »f 7 fe ^ H 7 ^ Wt H3 U^3 W ct 3TF »f3 fiW 7 W 7 H#>TO" ^JW UoT 7 W 
ftPtf 7 I 

fsdlttS Ut3H ftW Uftre 9fdH^d H7> ftW £ HW OTl ntw U3T5t 
H^ot OoffeH oM >H3 fHW?>3 >H3 ftWoTH HWS, fe3<tf HcJttd' U 7 ^ cfW tf^t, 
foT ^tfP^ f%U fe°dl3W Wt W 7 ^ ?> f?f £ ojy)<SH d'O'Art wt UW^t W ot H^HTO 
cfe 7 I ffcdlA'cS W fyfdd'H few feH HtW^ £ lfU3 ofW?> ^ fel Ufe^ fw 
?Kjf H# Ufiro ddlt^'d r^dlfttH 3fdH^d H?) I fel funfl d^t § »fUt 
fetft Of"? H 1 ^ §Hd" ftT3t Wth ft I feH Hot fecT (^' r HTTO 7 U" 

ftmr 1 ojyl6ti ocQ'Hrt, urnt ot^z ^ hh el" M fw fen fear uftnw 1 S", >x3 
otw drmt u 7 ©^ 1 5 1 uten ftw ut fe^t ?? y^fodl u?^ wht ftrnr 1 
fn 3" fzr "firooT" »ro t??m 1 Qhhk ^3 HdoCd ^ fen u^t Ft 
y^'csd 1 ^ HU3 ^ h 1 ^ HK^fW ufenr, ut3K fnuf 5 f^t»r nrf^ 

fiW3d?> f^ 1 »f3 ^cV ^ H# fv»TO 3 cTO HcWf?^ oftH 1 I H : ^tf 

fe? ^'ddl Mdo('d HOT UT^t I Ut3H fmi ^ few Hfe^T 1 »f3 H?W?^3 

oftH 7 I H: ^tfPtz few HH^t dldt^^'d 1 UOTbT cTH^t £ ut3H ftw ^ H 7 ^ few Rt 
>>ff>f3HW H'Pdy fed feoT HU3 Zlt feH'M U^ 7 ^ H^ 7 ot wt fdl^dl few ftftT 
H^ 7 e WOT?T ofd 7 ? >H3 UW fefddW didt^^'fdW W WWH(S o(d^'9 I TjfW 
Wt B^ftfH ?TO 3 1 tfdd'd' few" Ut3H ftw ^ oT^t tddHrt' ^W fe^frTW 
ftW 7 W UcT (WT HK 7 CTW cT^ot wtnf 7 W fcW^ 7 (TO 5W 

nff^t»f 7J^HF^5 ftW H'feiy HQtf'd »jW(SW rft ^ff Tjt oTHHT3 T^ftjH 
few HV 7 Wt H¥fHH M I ut3K ftw offtlW WW W^, §H HK §?T W HWtw 
few feoT >>frft yd(S'd^ UW 7 W?t Ht, PhoJI ?>t ofW UfOT 7 HftjgH Wet Ht >X3 (V 
Wt oTW tW I TO HW Wt ^WH ©3 f?f ^ WH^ U T 3B 7 W W UW 7 W Wt fiw?) 
?>HW nrfw H7> I 
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fVldltta ^fa V\ Ht H HHoP fw d, feH TOt UtSH fTW £ ROT H HHoP 
f%H ^t, foRF fa »f§ HWtflWf f^tJ«l»T OT^r OTT ^dld'Q^ H 1 HoT 

fHH^feU 7 I §<J uf^f 7 ^ 7 »fS UrTO H »B" cfafof 7 Ht U 7 ^ H >>^oic: ^t 
WIH. <\t feufy^ UdcUH'fed Ft Ht Hy^t»f3 ^t TOt, HOT 

fen nru^t uh ni #ft fe^ fen w ^ i U3T3t h 7 ^ <to fHdJlw 7 
>>ta^ §y <f wu fen tW o'hw cra?> HHt y6il»r untw h?> , ©y 
£ &w Tuff fentw h?> i (S^* 3'ydd ut f?f >>te T ?) sra" fn^T fa h fan 

UdT^t tJ'ddl ^H fw 7? 9fdH<^d §WFT feH iW OTf fi-THHt, 3* ftw OTf §H 

5 h 7 H£3T i fezr dfe»r fa 9fdH<dd' fkw fy ^ §^h^h fen u 

oiH'U'dl fw H7> I §?f W H §^ fefHWOTW HUt frW Ht HWt HH 7 ?) 
>M^ft ?Kjf Ht, fecT "iflHH ftTO faf-Ht W cTfeH fHH 7 I H: ^tfW 

fen §u Ooffen 3 1 dieted u ar£ 3" »nj£ srfenr aw, frw h ot?& fen 
ct'dy'd h?>, u" utf i wftt^W) zft fiw£ sreftretw f%H OTf 

TO I H>f Wdfy^d ^H § TO, ^Ti 7 few U^W 

fat#H f%H ut ttdl'Qt! TO I 

UJ3 flfcft BO HW 3 1 ttdl'd'd utHH ftw # ixft f%H fecf cfHS 7 Ht 

ara" am h 7 ^ nt § uoro ^hh ?^ for t i hh ©?r yddM nftj^ fe^ 

3" H 7 ^ 1 tfe 1 Ht, 3 1 3Tf H'foa Ht H^t Bfe" ?TO § 5t tTO H?> I €fa fediS's 
# >>}dldd' fey Ht yfoel Qoel fH^fH 1 " ora^ §UTOt H^t ^few ?TO ut 
Ht, feof VTH gfe fej ^tft 9IHt Ht fa fey <f U^* fH755" ?W ^ yjidl^H 

HH U# TO, HZ TTO ^, ^TE d ^, frra" ^of ^, Ufiw rft H ofW 
FT ^ KH 1 Zo^ Ht, %H3T W ^d'fedl |H f^H W HU HHt HTHH TO 1 
Ht I fej^fe fey H U§ q^fHof >HoftH § »Fy£ U^H U^t H ^TdH'H ^t 

H: ^tPS f%H UtHH f7W |fe Ht M6l^dfHcn 3<SH^l^>>h=ft 3 1 feHTO 
UWt ^ lTO?5tvfe Ht tT5TO ylAo(>H<S H? I feci UftlW HoT Ht fa »TH 
nfBTtrr ^ y^5t § HTU^t fHU ITTOtffe H 7 t^t#3 Hfw Ht, »f§ fH? 

OTUvr^tzu^TOi^jnf^ >m%t\ nt wfn?5t h 7 mv nt, pro h 7 
fHWH 7 ?^^^ wf^nt I 

UftjH 7 H 7 ^ Wft fedlA'^ Ht»F oidd' feH ^Ht»f?> Hof fH^T^t H^ 
fHH, W frT© 1 frT© 1 »TH T Ht ^MtH UTHt, faWH 7 Srltl'dl OTT f^H fe^J ^t 

fHH^ uh i f%H fan ^ gnetro (wrte) § ng Horet trnt Ht i 

rTH OTt fm H 7 §y ^H§ Wfeddl H 1 UTf H'fdd Ht Hfe" HHT^ 7 rT 

^faW §" TO Here Ht ^HH o?TO HUT UF I ftw ^ Mdo(H'fed H^X 7 

ScTF 7 IVh fedd'd ofe 7 fa feu fw H^t A'^'riU t I H §y 3" HU HoTf^ Ht 
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H3" ^rzforw s H^nr Hopf^tw to fF3t»r i fertfeOTofe^fcj 

HBoT HF fF3t»F U^^FreU^U^HHF&fe tt'feilJl H 1 Ht ?ff dTET 
- H'fdy Ft Hfe HHT^r c? §H TO FcPf£ M I fecT ^ ^ 

»ffe»F Ht fe F fTO 1 F 1 c7H Ht, TO fecT fTO dfJtdl Ht foT §F" H 1 fTO^ UTf 3TH 
HrftjH t tptft U^t ofHH ut H?^dT I UtSH fHUf EPF cTU^ F7T, fa §<T H fecT 
HH?W?> H3 1 g£ FF feet tTO UF TO I oT? JTO FB, HTTOH 1 ?) 

f^wQi 1 f? 5 fanr i fecr fe^ fn HHW) 5 fair fa fu - ^HH?> «£(Y 

tJ'dF' & TO QHtH OTTO £Ht FFt d I SHF UTHF M'Hc'd <T, WJ^t SrT f%tJ 
H^'dH TO fef I HF 1 Hd).£ Ht, H ut^K fHUf TO 7 £ H^'dH TO fr?st H 
WJf^t F 1 ¥3" W fa»P I F^ §F >>PF>tf c7fe *W fa ^H^fejfW 
TO fan fe^H 3" H<J TOf FcT HoTF 7 I c^, §H f H^ § TO W 

Ft ferPTO frfff cffl?t T 

utevr fnui to* ^ to 1 ftpTTO dfJ^ 1 ft, fa frru fe^H ?ro Hsrfro fetra^ s 

FfeP (f feotS TOct § Hsf'M (TO wQfW UtF^faP Ft fa^PH »f3" ftlW 
WHt TOft[>>fH of^y tJ'dlF' ft I fee? ^ fcj Ft?> 3l£ ftTET ^ ^5 ^ c7 
TO VTO UF, ft HUT^t § TO Hftj^ £ dldt^fdW 1 F F3H7> cT^ot F 7 H?> 
TO 1 Qtd'H Ffe»P I D'dloid dTdt^'d 1 H'fod ^t H^ Ft H^t U^?t »fHt H?^ 
T-F&dft @HUF3?> §?T ^ TO 1 UH^" »f T fe»f T I Uftrat ^t f^ ^ 

fen dddla 3" fcron 1 (To PeoTo #3" §" h^ h?> i Htnt»r Ft h 1 fir 
tob" ^ft hhw u£ i fre o(H ere nff'Ft t ^ feOT U?^ >HH w 

u?> : Han? Ft ^?>t urw urot Ft ^'Pddid ^ftf»r ora<^ i ornt ^ "ant hott 3* 

HfdoTd (VW otdd'dy^ H'fdy (^W^) W U^" §^t f%F 7)^ H^t 

ITOH ^¥ot Wt f^J^ (TO Ut HH^ OT* I fU" otfJ^ ^F U?>, H^" rft^T) Ft 

feet »ph H»fH u^t ^, for #^ fro »n^ T wra - ^h ot, nif w 

F HHt HH HH 7 ^ Ft U 7 ^ HHP" <J f(V Ft H 7 ?) <f H^'Q-el ?T qe^' HfcW I fu" 
fe^ f^H^'H (TO oTfij^ U?), fe q^HoT »f7W c7^ot ffftf q^H TTFf HtfT 
feoT H^f^feoT H3 t, W feHFt TOt § of^?) ^ TO3 S# I 

HF 1 ^t W4^ WU^t §Utfl^o<' £ g^feW ^ fej^ f)Wt t H 7 HsJ'^c* 
Ut dldy^l F 1 3H HTO OTT FTF U?) I »TU ct, fe^ cTO 1 H^ct »ft HT^W 

(TO fetJ'd ^d'Fd» c7^c7 §?T ?f fiw fwSF 7 t U>W W 

- <j — 

^fe»r ^ >>raetrt fra 1 ^ f%F fnW w w$ dd'Q^ f%F «ft hPohh 
oraF u?> i »rar^ ufiw f%F ?>h^ ^ff, fy f # ftw^ uh f?t i fey 
^ FFsf t fe uten frw ^ fw ct^k f 7 w ^ ftT»r?7 ^ »f§" ^raxH Ft 
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nkel feu fev ?> nru^ H^rfew ^ fe 1 ufe»r u i uu^u feu fm 

dsl'fed' U »fU U ^'^dcS feu" KH^ Ft ^HWdl U <TO iTO. 

utH?^ ^HWdl U 5 ^fe 5TU77 oTTO Hi utUH feuf yUH § U£H Ut»T 
Hf^fH 1 ^ F 1 " MH 3TH U?> I ftTH few?) feu yUH U rft?7> Ut fTF^B" 
»f§ U^H U rfk?^ Ut HOT §ut U# 3* §U feWtf^ 1 U* HHHH 1 tW 1 
d I fe^ gj^r £ H>f?S HUoT H: utSH fiw £ feu*F feu ftT^Ht ^t»T UU 
oW" U SoT U ferft § HHUoT ^J6T ut WTO^ feu 0U^t cftut U I feH UU 1 " 

hot^ u to ?? feu ^5 3" fetrfwr t i tfovd ut aw ^ feu t 

fe, nru^t fa»FU u 1 huu ^ ftiH 1 fe?r ^ ugH feu u §u u^nt nf%»f^ T 

- u - 

Hfu»r ?ro 3Trrfe»r 3", feu #t ^ruHfe u 1 fph i gut hot 1 h 

?5UT?T (TO dldd'^ ^ ^fenf »fH fetMfd»F U I frTH Hdttd 1 (TO feu uu f^t u 

ufe»r ?ro fwfWd'd<s ora* ^u u?>, feor huh? >xu h#-^uh ^ uuh u ut 
ofuu^u?) i fe?r u ute^ ut»r £h ipuuW £ #y 5 oruuu u* uhhopu uutu 

u •» = - 

UUT t I ^'fddld ut H¥feH H: utUH ftw U fe»forfuu^ U »ffioT HT^ fu 

wut d 1 fu nru^t Frut fuuaft feuTfr ut ferra uhct u ^uctuu ^ 

^'d'^dcS feU ferfU u£ ^t »FU£ fHUof U UUUU 1 ft »f#W UU U?> I feu 
3fe UH »fU UUUFT feU ^HU fw ^ feHH U^V U^ HU tl 

H3" feri'<c' »fU »TUU <TO 
»fH^oT fHUJ HUT (RE.S. Retd)° 



^ diUld fHUf (5HIU 



° Professor A.S. Sangha M.A., RE.S., is a distinguished educationist and award winning 

author of "^3S forer^" 1 1 
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Baisakhi of the Khalsa Panth 



Introduction 

The long history of mankind has recorded wisdoms of many 
sages and it has come down to us, both as oral traditions and in writing, 
from the earliest period of civilisation. Formerly, the peoples' beliefs were 
mainly concerned with natural and environmental phenomena. It took 
quite a while before man came to the realisation that God is the Creator, 
and that everything functions in accordance with His will. The wisdoms 
of the sages primarily operated in the area that lay within the influencial 
jurisdiction of a particular seer. It would start off in as little an area, as 
that of a parish. From there, it could extend to a Province or State. 
Depending upon its acceptability, the ideology could then embrace a 
whole Country. 

The Romans held sway over a large part of the landmass of Europe. 
Alexander of Macedonia was able to lay claim to great stretches of 
territory of many countries. Yet both these empires remained unsatu- 
rated by the touch of God, By effluxion of time, however, all the mighty 
rulers died and their erstwhile empires crumbled. In some cases the 
degeneration and destruction came about through greed, avarice and 
lack of morality. As is the nature of the World, however, the process of 
regeneration and rethinking started all over again. 

The wisdom of China, the wisdom of Zoroaster, the wisdom of 
Judaism, the wisdom of Christianity and that of Islam, from their 
inception, were all very beneficial to humanity. Inevitably, alongside 
such wisdoms, there have existed and thrived the innate cravings of 
the people, towards things and attributes that are essentially material. 
The sages cautioned the people against the consequences of such fatal 
and puerile attractions, but these words of good counsel usually fell on 
deaf ears. In fact, such attractions and allurements have been so power- 
ful and pervasive that these have obscured all those vital considerations 
that would otherwise have reduced the cravings of the people and, 
diverting them away from temptation, would have led them towards 
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embracing the laws of God. It was conveniently forgotten that all of 
mankind is the creation of one God, and that territorial boundaries 
demarcated by man were false. Similarly obnoxious was the practice 
of prejudice for or against other human beings. It was self interest among 
people and nations that started and fuelled conflicts. Consequently many 
conflicts that should have been avoided, were fostered with enthusiasm. 
Some of these wars were so serious that they destroyed so much life 
and valuable resources, as to cause bankruptcy of the peoples' moral 
values. In many cases, these conflicts went on for so long that many 
generations had to bear their brunt.. There were others that involved 
many countries. 

Besides these wars, there were natural catastrophes and calamities 
that caused millions of human beings to perish. In such cases, people were 
quick to lay the blame at God's door. The general stated belief used to 
be that the affliction is caused to the whole humanity, as a punishment 
from God. Alongside such tragic occurrences, there were the visita- 
tions of cruel invaders like Jenghiz Khan, or the so called vandals, who 
committed murder, pillage and arson involving innocent people on a 
very large scale. However, through all this chaos and uncertainty there 
has always been perceived a golden thread of the wisdom of the 
sages, to which mankind, in desperation, has reverted in the last 
resort, always obtaining succour and deriving beneficial results. That 
is what religion is for. 

It is said that no one can tell at what precise point religion begins, 
but, it is certainly like a flowing river, which as it winds downstream, 
many a stream come and join it on the way, and so swell its volume, 
that it all rushes on, until it merges into the mighty ocean. That mighty 
ocean, symbolically represents God and His domain. Guru Nanak (the 
founder of the Sikh religion), describes in awe its vastness and says in 
one of his hymns : 

f otW^ nte 1 , ft n§wt aft vferar ? 

(fowled? HUFF % m 8) Page 25 
Toon dariao dana beena, mein machhli kaise ant lahan ? 
Addressing the Lord, the fish says, "O Lord, You are wise and won- 
derful. How can I, a small fish, can understand and describe Your vast 
dimensions ? 
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Historical background 



Humanity in the sub-continent of India, had the same basic traits, 
aspirations and shortcomings, but it developed within different envi- 
ronments. Meandering across Europe and Asia Minor, the Indo- Aryans 
came and finally settled in Northern India, circa 1500 B.C. In those 
times, they did not have an organised religious system; but in the course 
of the succeeding Centuries, they developed the Vedic religion, generally 
known as "Hinduism", In order to maintain the purity of their race, and 
to better use the talents of their available manpower, they divided their 
people into four classes, according to individual abilities. As time went 
by, however, these classifications became fixed and rigid, and are known 
as Varnas (Castes). People belong to these castes on the basis of their 
birth, and mobility from one caste category to another is impossible. 
The aboriginal natives of the country were not deemed eligible to be 
admitted into the Caste system. They were, therefore, called Avarnas 
("not castes"). They were allocated menial, dirty and insanitary jobs 
and were excluded from all social contact. The reason for their having 
been born Avarnas was proclaimed by the Hindu heirarchy to be the 
punishment for their bad behaviour in their former life. Strangely the 
Avarnas accepted it as their Karma. 

Gautama (known as the Buddha), circa 500 B.C. revolted against 
this unjust classification of mankind, which had resulted in demeaning 
a large section of humanity. He proclaimed equality for all; but he did 
not accept the existence of a Supreme Being. This Buddhist philoso- 
phy appealed to the people at grass roots, and the Buddhist religion 
soon overshadowed Vedism. The government of the Buddhists held 
sway in the Sub-Continent for some 700 years, and covered an Indian 
land mass that has never been equalled by any other people. However, 
as a result of a renaissance in Hinduism, that religion re-asserted itself 
as Brahminical Hinduism. The consequence was to bring back the caste 
system, this time with even greater severity. Buddhism was thereby 
almost banished from India, and the caste system has continued to be 
practised to this day. 

Some 500 years before the arrival of the Indo Aryans, there 
flourished in Harappa & Mohenjadaro another civilisation, ostensibly 
advanced than that of the Indo Aryans. But as the latter became 
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numerous and stronger, the formei were forced into extinction. Although 
the racial preponderance in Southern India is that of the Dravidians, 
the Caste system has infected their social and religious fabric as well. 

Before and after the Christian Era, many an invader forced their 
way into India. Some, like Alexander of Macedonia returned; but oth- 
ers like the Mughals, made it their home. Among earlier such invaders 
were the hordes of Scythians, tribes that originated in Central / Upper 
Asia, that had been forced by the construction of the Great Wall of 
China and other pressures, to vacate their traditional pasture lands. 
They were the then World's first horse riders, and with that unique 
power of mobility, they spread to and occupied lands in Hungary and 
Ukraine; Scandinavia and France; and through Iran, they invaded In- 
dia. It was the period when the Buddhist religion and government pre- 
vailed in India, but were in a weakened and declining stage. 

Hindus, Buddhists, Muslims and Jats 

The major part of the Scythians was kno\Vn as Massa Getae (In 
India, simply called "Jats"). They opted to settle down in the warmer 
and congenial climates of India, particularly the Land of the Five Rivers. 
For them, the "caste" and "untouchability" systems, then in the process 
of being strictly reimposed by the emerging Brahaminical Hinduism in 
India, were totally alien; and they found great difficulty in adjusting to 
the changes being made in the prevailing social conditions. They were 
not a religious people, and did not have any temples or priests. Being 
an alien people, bound together by their own traditions and cultures, 
they became a big thorn in the side of Brahaminical Hinduism. To 
mitigate the effect of their open hostility, the revived Hindu religion 
tried to accommodate some of them, by offering to include them in the 
lowest Varna, the "Sudra" caste. As that did not satisfy the aspirations 
of all of them, the vast majority remained uncommitted, until after 
the advent of Islam (particularly circa 1001 A.D). Many of them 
became attracted to that religion, (a) because it had no caste system; 
and (b) because it offered equality and freedom in all forms of activity. 
Consequently, in the Northern and North Western areas of India (now 
mostly Pakistan), there are to be found many Muslim Jats. In Gujerat 
and Kathiawar, almost all of them accepted Hinduism. 
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However, experiencing and observing the atrocities being com- 
mitted upon innocent people, and the cruel oppression of the subjected 
population by the waves of the Islamic invaders, the uncommitted Jats 
preferred to remain so. In the Guru Granth Sahib, Guru Nanak has 
recorded the atrocities that he had himself observed during the time of 
Babar: 

unj oft tfe & octjwo trfettf Hit" t? 1 ?) # W& 11 

(^Tfe^H:^) Page 722 

Paap kijanj laiy kablon dhayia, jori mangey daan, ve Lalo, 

(Raag Tilang M-l) 
(Babar) has come from Kabul, with a marriage-party of evil (to con- 
quer India). He is forcibly demanding payment. (1) 

oTfeW oW^ 3oT Sof UHt ftraRH^ HHWft fe 1 " II 

fs*53T H ^)Page 723 
Kayia kappr tuk tuk hosi, Hindustan smalsi bola 

( Raag Tilang M-l ), 
People are being torn to shreds. It is such a catastrophe that Hindustan 
will not be able to forget. (2) 

Guru Nanak was born in 1469 at Nankana Sahib, situated in the 
Punjab province of West Pakistan. He was succeeded by nine Gurus : 



Gurus 


Born 


Gurgaddi 


Guru Angad Dev 


1504 


1539-1552 


Guru Amardas 


1479 


1552-1574 


Guru Ramdas 


1534 


1574-1581 


Guru Arjan Dev 


1563 


1581-1606 


Guru HarGobind 


1595 


1606-1644 


Guru Har Rai 


1630 


1644-1661 


Guru Har Krishan 


1656 


1661-1664 


Guru Teg Bahadur 


1621 


1664-1675 


Guru Gobind Singh 


1666 


1675-1708 



Travels of Guru Nanak 



Guru Nanak Dev undertook four Udasis (travels) covering India 
and abroad. He visited various centres of Hindus, Buddhists, Jainis, 
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Sufis, Yogis and Sidhas. He met people of different religions, tribes, 
cultures and races. He travelled on foot or boat with his Muslim com- 
panion named Mardana, a minstrel- 
Guru Nanak had decided to travel and see for himself the effect on 
the people of other systems of religious belief. He could also propagate 
the tenets of his own philosophy. He started at the age of 28 years, and 
in all, he undertook four journeys. First, he visited the areas of the 
Punjab and Central India. The second, took him to the South and to 
Ceylon (Sri Lanka). In the third, he took himself North to Sikkim, Bhutan 
and Tibet. The fourth, he went West to Mecca through Baluchistan. 
After visiting Iraq and Iran, he wended his way back via Kandhar and 
Kabul. In Hasan Abdal, there is a Sikh Gurdwara called "Panja Sahib." 
At age 53, he returned to Kartarpur Sahib, where he remained until his 
demise in 1539. 

Throughout his travels, he met with the ordinary people as well as 
the leading lights. He engaged in religious discourses and discussions 
and his simple, logical ways won over even the most prejudiced and 
bigoted persons. He gained a complete insight into the thoughts of 
many sects and religions and he was able to direct people to One God, 
the Creator, and to put their faith firmly in Him, to the exclusion of all 
others. 

'There is a reason to believe, "writes Cunningham, the historian 
"that in his youth he, (Guru Nanak)made himself familiar with the popular 
creeds both of Mohammadans and the Hindus and that he acquired a 
good general knowledge of the Quran and Brahmanical Shastras." 

About himself, Guru Nanak says, in Salok Mahla 2 - 

(U^t) - U§ tcF^" ert wf&W II 
Wfe feff ot ^ trail ^ffettf II 
fit HUfe ¥HfH OTfW il 

rat frf^fe wwu tpfew II 
rw nrfrjH ?fh in? »rfe»r h 
gjuvBt tro 1 uftT fef?) Hy irfsw h 

of^ uff§ ^H'fenr II 
(Toot m Hwfir irfew ii ii Pagei5i 
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rmis a minstrel, out of work, the Lord took me into His service. 
Many a time, the order came, day and night, from the Source ( the Lord ). 
My Master summoned me, His minstrel, to the True Presence. He gave 
me the robes of His True Praise and Glory. The Nectar of the True 
Name has become my food. Those who eat the food of the Guru s 
Teachings, and are satiated, they find peace. His minstrel spreads His 
Glory, singing the Word of His Shabad. Nanak says, I have obtained 
the praise of His Perfection // // // 

Formation of Sangat 

Guru Nanak established Dharamshalas, at which the devotees 
gathered for holy communion. These institutions later became known 
as Gurdwara (House of the Guru). The congregation is called Sangat. 
The Gurus expected the Sikhs to live normal family lives, and play 
their full part in responsible functions of the society. They were 
encouraged to practise their religion, not as mere individuals, but in 
congregations. In this way they' would enhance their own understanding 
and that of the others by regularly deliberating on the Gurus' teachings. 
In these Sangats, Japji is recited in the morning, the Sodar (Rehras) in 
the evening and Kirtan Sohila at night before retiring. Divine songs 
(Kirtan) are sung in the morning as well as in the evening. Entry to 
Gurdwaras is free and is open to all, without discrimination. A Sikh 
Sangat is an independent entity, charged with propagating the religious 
and social principles laid down by the Gurus. 

Supremacy of God 

In the past, religious leaders began by recognising God, but on 
attaining popularity, many of them soon put the stamp of their own 
personalities, and instead of propagating the supremacy of God, they 
designated themselves as the deities. In that way, they proclaimed 
themselves to be the ones to be worshipped. Commenting on such 
historical misrepresentations of the religious leaders of yore, Guru 
Gobind Singh says: 
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fe?>J ?> HEW II 
»TU »TU ^feffa QdS'cV II 
3B ft ft feftf HtV^ II 



Parmtatt kinhu na pechhana, 
aap aap bheetre urjhana. 



Tab jey jey rikhi raaj bnaye, 
tin aapn pun simrit chlaye 



(Bachitra Natak, VI, 17) 



No one was able to recognise Waheguru (God); All got entangled in 
their own personalities. God created saints and kings (to propagate His 
supremacy); instead, they promoted themselves and their own 
preachings. (3) 



Those who followed such (self-promoting) preachers, abandoned the 
worship of God, but others who put their faith in God, did not pursue 
the self-promoting preachings of these people. (4) 

None of the Sikh Gurus promoted his own personality; one and 
all, they proclaimed the superiority of God. Without exception, they 
all described themselves as being the servants of God. Consequently, 
the Sikh religion consists of a firm belief in One God, the Creator. It is 
His Word that is supreme, and only those who live according to His 
hukam (command) may attain to Him. The principle is: 

Hff 3ff ft Sret II sret >>ffH3' W*t II 

(7>3 HUOT 8) Page 983 
Bani Guru, Guru hai bani; vich Bani amrit sarey. 

(NatM:4) 

The Word (of the Lord) is the Guru (the Lord), not the persons who 
write it. (5) 

Guru Gobind Singh says :- 

(T^FT sfe) orfvJCl y|" H Wf*f <t II Kahiyo prabhu so bhakh hoon; 

ferj ?> 5P?> grftf d II kisu na kan raakh hoon; 

fejjj 7> #fcf ^taf $ It kisu na bhekh bheej hoon; 

»f$tf HJrT HtrT d tl alekh beej beej hoon. 

(jafos (TCoT g, 38) (Bachitra Natak-VIJ4). 



ft fiffyS?) ot 3$ tyrtO'dfl || 

fe?> fe?> fenr gun eft fewaft it 



7e simritan ke bhaye anuragi, 
tin tin kriya brahm ki tyagi. 
Jin marax hari charnan thehrayio, 
so simritan ke rah na aayo 



?TOof (£, <K:) 



(Bachitra Natak-VI, 18). 
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I am saying what Waheguru (God) has told me. I do not care for anyone 
else. I will not get involved in the guise (preachings) of others. I will sow 
into the minds (of people) the seed of God alone. (6) 

Says Guru Nanak: 

^nt ft »r# tfHH oft tn^ orat ftn»r?) # w& 11 

(^rr fewar h ^)Page 782 

Jaisi mae aavey khasam ki bani, taisrra kari gyan vey Lalo 

(Raag Tilang: M-l) 
As the Word of the Lord comes to me, so O! Lalo, take note of it. (7)- 

The Guru Granth Sahib opens with the Mool Mantra, or basic belief : 

^fnfe ?w ot^bt w fodsjO f>>dld »1oto y^rfe »fg?>t h# ii ara wfeii 

TTzere f j fcwr One God; f/w Afame is Truth; He is the Maker of all; 
He is all-pervading; He is without fear; He is without enmity; 
He is not born, being immortal; He is self -existent; 
He can be reached by Guru's Grace, 

In the Mool Mantra, Guru Nanak has given the description of 
the God, Whom he himself worships; Whom, he says, can be reached 
by following the precepts laid in the Gurus' writings (Gurbani). In his 
Jaap Sahib, Guru Gobind Singh states the same in his own words. The 
eight other Gurus propagated the same, so that the recitation of His 
Name, and an unequivocal belief in Him, to the exclusion of all persons 
who are subject to births and deaths, is the cardinal principle of faith 
for the Gurus' Sikhs. 

The underlying concept of the Gurus' teachings is that mankind 
must rid itself of lust, anger, desire, attachment and pride and immerse 
oneself totally to living a virtuous life. The Sikhs had the benefit of 
239 years of unbroken guidance of their ten Gurus. The Gurus made it 
clear that traversing the highway to God is not a simple, easy thing to do. 
Guru Nanak said: 
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ff§ B§ $H \F% II Jo tao prem khelan ka chao> 

fiW iTfe 3T75t >Mt »T§ ll sir dhar talli, galli mori aao. 

f&3 >TO^T Of frra" /r marge paer dhrijay siru 

xffi WE 7> oftt^ 11 dyay kaann na keejay, 

{rm W H ?tfe H : % 30 (iw W)) (S/oJk Varaan vwttft; M-7, 20). 
If you desire to play the game of (God's) love, then (cut off) your head, 
and placing it on your palm, come into my lane. You can go this way, 
only when in offering your head, there remains no reluctance on your 
part. (8) 

To the exclusion of his own sons, whom he did not deem to be 
worthy, Guru Nanak selected Bhai Lehna, the most meritorious of his 
disciples, as his successor and named him Guru Angad. Thereafter, he 
bowed before the second Nanak, acknowledging his exalted status. In 
1699 A.D.Guru Gobind Singh, after annointing the Panj Piaray (the 
Five Beloved Ones), into the brotherhood of the Khalsa, sought from 
them a similar initiation for himself. Bhai Gurdas II eulogises the Guru 
for his humility: 

cjra* %w ii 

Veh pargattio mard aggamrra, varyam akela; Vah Vah Guru Gobind 
Singh, aape gur cheila. 

(Hail be to Guru Gobind Singh, who is a guru as well as a disciple). (9) 

One day before his demise, Guru Gobind Singh invested the holy 
Granth Sahib as the Guru, and bowed before it, to acknowledge it's ex- 
alted status. Guru Gobind Singh consistently and clearly demonstrated 
that in all his actions, he continued to uphold the traditions and princi- 
ples established by his predecessors. 

Cardinal Virtues for Mankind 

Guru Nanak's religion held a particular appeal for people who were 
genuinely opposed to the "caste" system of Brahminical Hinduism, and 
for those others who were actually the victims of it. It also found fa- 
vour with those who were tired of mere religious rituals, and who wanted 
to find a way to God. The nine Gurus who succeeded Guru Nanak, 
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continued to propagate, with conviction and diligence, his theology; 
and in the 239 years of their personal teachings, they wrought into the 
Sikh religious system all the attributes that were necessary for Sikhism 
to be recognised as a great and independent religion of the World. 



Dr Trilochan Singh sums up the cardinal virtues that Guru Nanak 
laid down for the practice of religious and personal discipline of a 



Sikh: 








Sat: 


Truth 


Sabbar: 


Toleration 


Sanjam: 


Restraint 


Khima : 


Forgiveness 


Garibi: 


Humility 


Seva: 


Service 


Santokh: 


Contentment 


Vichar: 


Reflection 


Dya: 


Compassion 


Dharam: 


Righteousness 


Daan: 


Charity 


Siddk: 


Faith 


Gyan: 


Knowledge 


Vand Chhakna: 


Sharing 



All the Sikh Gurus upheld and promoted these virtues, and these 
have consequently become a way of life for the Sikh people. Kirat Karnie, 
Vand Chhakna, Naam Japna, earning an honest living, sharing with the 
needy and reciting the Lord's Name, are the usual hallmarks of a Sikh. 



Sikhs adopt Militarism 

Like many other religious societies in their formulating periods, 
the Sikhs had also to go through the purgatory of sacrifice on the steel 
of their oppressors. The atmosphere and environment surrounding the 
Sikhs was seeped in jealousy and intolerance. The naturally antagonistic 
protagonists belonging to the older established religions were not 
willing to allow a congenial and unfettered growth to a simple but 
dynamic faith. They saw looming within it a fatal blow to their own 
dogma. # 

The fifth Guru of the Sikhs was tortured to death on the orders 
of the then Mughal emperor. The ninth Guru was beheaded by the next 
Mughal emperor for espousing the cause of freedom of religious 
worship for non-Muslims. The sixth Guru decided to arm his Sikhs to 
enable them properly to defend themselves. He had to fight many a 
battle with the government, and was incarcerated for many years. While 
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he was to be released,*he also sought the release of 52 princes and 
chiefs who had been imprisoned in the same jail. 

The tenth Guru succeeded his martyred father at a very young 
age. Inspite of his age, he was an exceptionally gifted man. By his own 
unique leadership, he was able to instill the art of warfare into people 
who knew nothing but weighing scales and plough shares. His two 
eldest sons were killed in battles, and two youngest were bricked alive 
into a wall on the orders of the Mughal governor. A man of courage 
and a firm believer in the Will of God, he led the Sikhs from one peak 
to another There were no valleys of disappointment for them - only 
Chardhi Kala (pulsating optimism). He had mastery over many 
languages. He compiled the Dasam Granth and patronised 52 of that 
period's literary elite. Throughout his life, he was a man of high moral 
principles and a true believer in God. 

After the martyrdom of Guru Arjan (the fifth Nanak), his son 
and successor decided to impart martial arts to his Sikhs. This was 
intended to equip them to be able to defend themselves, but the 
government of the day misunderstood his true intentions, and there 
resulted many an armed conflict between the two of them. In the course 
of their respective forays with the Mughal armies, Guru Hargobind (the 
sixth Nanak), and Guru Gobind Singh (the tenth Nanak), among other 
communities, came in close contact with the uncommitted Jat people, 
and were favourably impressed by their physical prowess, and their 
potential as Sikhs. In the end, the uncommitted Jats became, and have 
continued to be, a three-quarters part of the Gurus' Sikhs. 

Caste divisions 

About "castes", Guru Nanak very firmly laid down that there is 
no room in the Sikh religion for the division of human beings into 
those of "castes", and others of "non-castes". 

Jano Jot, na Poochho Jati; (ttt H : ^) 

AggeyJat na hey. 

Recognise the Divine Light; do not ask (a person's) caste; there is no 
caste in the hereafter. (RaagAsa MA). (10) 
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HWT oft WfS H# §t Ut ufdtJ'rtQ II 

(nfoTO §H3fe - u: ^o) 

Manus kijaat sabhe ek hi pehchanbo. 

(AkalUstat-PatshahilO)(\\) 

Recognise all homo sapiens as one. 

^ fUS 1 £OT £ UH grfooT || f >^ira UT^t 

(fofon : y)Page611 

Ek pita, ekas ke ham barak. 

(SorathM : 5) (12) 

We are the children of One Father. 

H^Page 1330 

Jaat janam na poochhiye sat ghar lehu btaey 

(RaagParbhati-Ml): 
Do not ask the caste and birth (of a person); rather ask, in which person 
has the Lord taken abode. (13) 

»F3T wf3 gy ?> frfe, hit ut ntr o^h awfe ii 

(>HW H:3) Page 363 
Agay jaat roop na jaye; teha hovay jeyhay karam Ktnaye 

(Asa M 3). 

Caste and beauty do not accompany a person (after death); he will be 
dealt with according to his actions while alive. (14) 

All the nine successors of Guru Nanak repeated and reinforced 
those principles throughout their respective pontificates. 

The Langar (Free Communal Kitchen) and Pangat 

Guru Nanak and his nine successors were determined to give the peo- 
ple equality, dignity and freedom. One of the ways that the Sikh Gurus 
adopted to end this curse of caste and inequality, was to establish the 
langar (a free communal kitchen) which is an integral part of every 
Sikh Gurdwara. This institution eradicated the idea of high and low in 
society. People contribute free labour or provisions for the functioning 
of the free kitchen, called "Guru Ka Langar". All those joining the 
congregation of the Gurdwara, must partake of the Langar, sitting to- 
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gether without distinction in a Pangat, and eat the same food. In the 
operation of the Sangat (religious congregation), and hangar (Guru's 
kitchen), the principle of the equality of mankind has been firmly and 
continuously maintained. Nevertheless, the baneful influence of the 
surrounding majority, the Brahminical Hinduism's caste practices, was 
difficult for people to completely get rid of in their daily lives. On this 
Baisakhi day in 1699, Guru Gobind Singh was determined to do some- 
thing positive about it, and indeed he did so very effectively. 

Religion and Politics 

Guru Hargobind (the sixth Nanak), on assuming succession 
to his father, put on two swords: one for Piri (spiritual leadership), 
and the Other for Miri (secular leadership). In this way, religion and 
government (politics) were integrated into the Sikh faith. The principle 
is that the politicians and governments can function in a just manner, 
only when they act morally, following the dictates of religion's ethics. 

On establishing the Khalsa Panth, Guru Gobind Singh patterned the 
life of his Singhs on the concept of Miri and Piri for each individual. 
He ordained the Kirpan, (small sword, like a hanger) to be one of the 
Five Ks (items, the names of which begin with the letter "K"), which 
an Amritdhari Sikh must always have on his person. The idea of a 
Saint-Soldier, started by the sixth Nanak, therefore, became an article 
of faith in the time of the tenth Nanak. In giving the Panj Piyares a 
distinctive identity, the Guru infused into them a spirit of freedom, a 
sense of purposeful existence, and a dignity that they had never expe- 
rienced before. He solemnly declared: 

ffl?) oft fHW WE >M§3' ^ ft, Jin kijanam, jaat aur kul mei 

HdtJ'dl oTHU ?kTF »FE\ II sardari kab hoon naheen ayi, 

fe?> ct ft HOti'd «cv§ Tin ko mei sardar banaoon, 

cFH 67^7) oft 3te fiwf 2 II aur raj karan ki reet sikhaoon. 

($fU3 iW) (Rehat Nama) 

Those people, in whose ancestory, leadership has never materialised, I 
shall make them leaders, and teach them how to rule and govern. (15) 

The oppressive era of Aurangzeb having passed, Guru Gobind 
Singh was on very good terms with his successor, Bahadurshah. He 
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went with him South, but he came to the conclusion that there could be 
no accommodation for the Sikhs within the Mughal domains. It was 
clear: 

Ko-oo kisi ko raj na daye hai, jo laye hai, nij bal sio laye hai 
"No one offers rule to others; those who get to rule, do so by their own 
might". 

Bairagi Lachhman Das was a devout Hindu, but he was so 
impressed by the personality of Guru Gobind Singh and the principles 
of the Sikh religion, that he became a Sikh by taking Amrit from Guru 
Gobind Singh. He was named Gurbaksh Singh, and among the Sikhs 
was known as Banda Bahadur. Guru sent Banda Bahadur to the Punjab 
with five selected Sikhs. That was distinctly a political mission. It was 
a period when the uncommitted Jats had Had close contact with Gurus 
Hargobind, Tegh Bahadur and Gobind Singh. They were in a mood to 
embrace Sikhism. As soon as Banda crossed the Jumna, they rallied to 
his call. Indeed, the Jat fraternity of the whole Punjab took Amrit en 
bloc. Within five years of the Guru's demise, the land of the Five Rivers 
was firmly in the hands of the Khalsa. They struck coins in the name of 
their Guru. (16) and brought about many changes, particularly relating 
to land, and reforms ameliorating the living conditions of the ordinary 
people. 

They met many reverses too, but history records that the Guru's 
Singhs were able to assail many peaks that had never been in their 
imagination before. The electricity of "BH^t a?* 1 " (Charrhdi Kla) the 
pulsating optimism instilled into their beings, has consistently remained 
their motto in life. The Guru must have looked upon their achieve- 
ments with pride and satisfaction from his heavenly abode. 

Baisakh 

In his (HRF TfU) Bara Mah, Guru Nanak has very vividly described 
the seasons of the Punjab in all the twelve months. He describes the 
month of Baisakh as : 
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WW WW #H 5(8" II 

(3>ftf H: ^Page 1108 
Vaisakh bhala, sakha ves karey 

(Raag Tukhari M-l). 
Vaisakh is blissful: the branches of the trees are covered with (new) 
leaves, and are adorned with (fresh) buds. The Guru likens these to a 
bride ornately dressed up, waiting in the doorway to welcome the 
Lord. (17) 

(W>or fmff Uf W% Hdfd HHfe H?> HW II 

H : ^)Page 1108 
Nanak y Vaisakhin Prabhu Bhavay, surat shabad manu mana: 

(Raag Tukhari M-l). 
In Baisakh, God is yenable; mind is concentrated on the Word (Nam). 

From the time of Guru Ram Das (the fourth Nanak), the 1st day of 
Baisakh was known as Basoa Din (first of Vaisakh); and it had continued 
to be scheduled for the annual gathering of the Sikhs. It was also 
the day when the Masands were instructed to bring and deposit the 
donations of the Sikhs of their respective regions into the Guru's treasury. 

This was a time of relaxation and enjoyment for the common 
people: 

WK WW, GTcT ^ 5T, HW 1 FT3 ^fe»T II 

Maaldhanda sambh, daanna phakka vech watke, marda dmamay, 
jat melay challiya. 

(Chandar Bani) (19) 
Having tended and secured his cattle, and having sold the harvest re- 
sulting from his year's labours, the farmer, with great pomp and show, 
is on his way to enjoy himself at the fair. 

This was also the seasonal opportunity for people to practise 
their skills of Bhangra and Giddha. In tune with the peoples' social 
mood, Guru Gobind Singh selected this time of the year for the enactment 
of one of the most momentous events in the annals describing the 
evolution of the Sikh religion. 
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Amrit(KhalsaPanth) 



The selection of the Panj Piaray (the Five Beloved Ones) was 
brought abouf by "Guru Gobind Singh on the Baisakhi day in 1699 A.D. 
in a unique and dramatic manner. The event has been indelibly etched 
in the minds of those who participated in that mammoth gathering, and 
the historians have faithfully passed it on to the succeeding genera- 
tions. No doubt, the poignancy of the event has been one of the factors 
that helped people of all colours and creeds to be attracted to the Khalsa. 

Except for Guru Gobind Rai, no one knew what was the real 
object of this particularly large gathering. He was cognisant of the fact 
that inspite of over two centuries of teachings that Guru Nanak's theology 
was totally different from the Hindu system of divided humanity, many 
people were still reluctant to rid themselves of the institutes of 
Varnashramdharma. They wanted to ride in two boats: try to follow 
Guru Nanak's path, but still be true to Hindutva. Dr Balbir Singh notes 
that "although there had been numerous reformers in ancient times, 
who tried to remove the evil of caste from the Indian society, each time 
the disease out-stripped the remedies; people had got into the habit of 
living with it; and they kept on nursing the ulcer that was thriving 
within the viscera." Today, the Guru decided to winnow chaff from 
grain, and he did exactly that. Dr Balbir Singh continues: "there is 
hardly any parallel in Indian history to the way in which the Guru 
elevated the low castes. Under him, they wielded the sword and 
acquired the dignity of soldiers of just cause". By taking the Amrit, 
they abandoned for all time their erstwhile inhibitions, because the 
Guru said that those who wanted to become Khalsa, must first and for 
ever undertake: 

■ Karamnash, to forswear the concept of having beeen born for a 
particular calling as a result of the person's deeds or misdeeds of a 
former birth; 

■ Kulnash, to abdicate the rank or status acquired by birth; 

• Dharamnashy to renounce a former religious persuasion; and 

• Kirtnash, to abandon the profession or calling allocated by a Caste 
system. 
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When everyone was seated, the Guru addressed the gathering 
with a drawn sword, and asked if, among his Sikhs present, there is one 
who would be ready and willing to give his head to him ? Of course, 
there was not. They had come there for a religious experience, not to 
throw away their lives. However, seeing that the Guru was serious and 
determined in his demand, Bhai Dyaram, of the Khatri caste, stood up 
and offered his head. The Guru took him into an adjoining tent, came 
back to the assemblage with his sword dripping blood. When he asked 
for another head, people were stunned. Most wondered what had 
happened to the Guru, that had turned him into a bloodthirsty person. 
After a brief pause, Bhai Dharamdas, a Jat, stood up to be counted. 
The Guru led him into the tent as well, and with his sword dripping 
more blood, he returned to ask for yet another head. This time, everyone 
present got scared; many began to doubt the Guru's sanity. As if not to 
disappoint the Guru, the third brave man to stand up was Bhai 
Sahibchand, of the Nai sub-caste. The Guru dealt with him like the 
two previous men, and returned for the fourth time. 

By now, many people were genuinely frightened, and began to 
leave in droves. Nevertheless, Bhai Himmat, of the Jhivar sub-caste, 
offered his head. After taking him into the tent as well, the Guru 
returned for the fifth time. There then ensued pandemonium, but inspite 
of the panic, Bhai Mohkamchand, of the Chhimba sub-caste, boldly 
offered his head. The Guru took him inside the tent, and after quite a 
while returned, leading the five men. They were all similarly dressed, 
with a sword girded on the person of each. It was a sight for sore eyes, 
and many among the congregation bitterly regretted having failed to 
respond to the Guru's calls. 

Spirituality of Amrit 

The Guru explained that the five men have all been initiated into 
tTOH 1 " US the Khalsa Panth (the brotherhood of the pure). They are all 
equal, and for them there is no more the bondage of caste divisions. 
Living a life of dedication, they will fearlessly follow the way of Guru 
Nanak. He gave each of the initiates an affectionate hug, and named 
them Panj Piaray (the Five Beloved Ones). Wishing them Godspeed, 
he declared that wherever the Five shall be congregated, they will 
symbolise his own presence. Consequently, they have the unrestricted 
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corporate authority to initiate others into the Khalsa Panth. 



In giving the Panj Pyaras a distinctive identity, the Guru infused 
into them a spirit of freedom; a sense of purposeful existence ; and a 
dignity that they had never experienced before. 

He made it clear, however, that 

gftjst ^J, M ftftf H^l Rehni rahey soyi Sikh mera, 

§U H'fua ft Gh<*' II oh sahib, mai uska chera. 

(HTO^T^p) (Sarab Loh Granth) 

Whosoever remains within the discipline of the Khalsa, shall be my 
Sikh, and I (the Guru), will be his disciple. In Kesgarh Sahib, by the 
end of the day, some twenty-thousand Sikhs had taken Amrit. They 
returned to their respective homes with a mission, and fired the enthusi- 
asm of many more. Nevertheless, the Guru, cautioned them: (20) 

ff¥ ftoT W fiw^ 1 , Jab lag rahey Khalsa niara, 

S3* 3rT utf" ft II tab lag tej deyoon mai sara. 

fej 3^ ftiy?> oft tfte, Jab eh gahey bipran ki reet, 

ft ?> off fe?> oft y^te II tab mai na karoon in kiparteet. 

(TRTO tf»f cjp) (Sarab Loh Granth) 

So long as the Khalsa remains distinct, they shall have my full support 
and blessings; but if they begin to follow the paths of others, they will 
forfeit my patronage .(21) 

Since then, the institution of the Panj Pyaras is always remem- 
bered at the time of the distribution of the Pershad (the Sikh sacrament) 
to the Sangat, and in the course of the daily prayers to Almighty. 

The Guru explained the procedure and the spiritual significance 
of the ceremony just inaugurated, and called it taking Amrit (nectar), 
"to become Amritdhari". It is to be noted that in one of his compositions, 
Guru Ramdas (the fourth Nanak) says: 

uftr ufo yfiftis ufo Hf?> w% fnfe nfedid >>ff>e- iflft rftf 11 

(H*F H : a) Page 95 
Har Har Amritu har manni bhavey, mil satgur amrit peejey jiyo. 

(Raag Majh M-4) 
God's Amrit is yenable; meet the Lord and drink it. (22) 
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Guru Amardas (the third Nanak) says: 
Hfe Hf?) H?> >>ff>B' ¥ff^ 

H >HfteW § irfe^ II Surnarmunjan amrit khojde, 

uW'^ BTfe ftnr cftt, soa^gr tBpayln; 

^ - /wjw awn/ gar ^ Aim, 

(TOT <TH**t H: 3 / (RaagRamkali M.3 /Anand Sahib). 

Sages of many a status have been searching for Amrit (spiritual bliss); 
that Amrit can be obtained through the Guru. The Guru has been gra- 
cious: the Name of the True Lord has been enshrined into the mind 
through the Amrit. (23) 

Ufej Wffrjsf Ht* 3<nr Ufa Peevo Amrit, sada raho hari 

^ftf flfUu" H'fadiU 1 ^ II rangjapo sarigbani. 

5fffr (TO^ TOT oi'^o £ Htft kaheNanaksdagavo, ehsachibani 

(»f(W FrfUH : ^HoTRt H: 3)Page 920 (Anand Sahib : RaagRamkali M-3). 

Drink the Amrit (of spiritual bliss), and meditate on (the Name of) the 
Lord Provider. Nanak asks: always sing the (bani) Word of the Lord. 
(24) 

The mode of initiation for the Sikhs, as Guru Gobind Singh 
prescribed is a totally voluntary submission of the initiate into the Khalsa 
Panth. He or she stand in the presence of the Aad Granth Sahib, 
together with the Panj Piyaras. They (the Pyaras), must be persons of 
good health and character and of no physical disability. First there is 
an invocation (prayer), seeking the blessings of God for the ensuing 
proceedings; then enough water is put into a steel bowl and sweetners 
are added to it. The Five Beloved Ones (Amritdharis) are seated around 
that bowl, each one of whom, in turn, recites aloud one of the five 
designated banis, while stirring the water with a double edged sword 
(Khanda). The concentration on the Word is the key element of the 
procedure, and it fits in with the sayings of the third Nanak (supra). 
The initiate is a solemn participant, and after the recitations, he or she 
is duly given the sanctified Amrit to drink. The Panj Piyaras and the 
initiates, in turn, drink from the same bowl while some of the Amrit is 
sprinkled on the person of the initiate. He or she solemnly undertakes 
to uphold the tenets, and to carry on the responsibilities of a Khalsa, by 
repeating "Wahiguruji ka Khalsa, Wahiguruji ki Fateh" after every sip 
and sprinkle of the Amrit. The ceremony is concluded by Prayers to 
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Almighty. Every initiate, dressed in the form of the five Ks is then 
introduced to the Sangat, who congratulate them on having achieved 
their heart's desires, and lovingly welcome them into the fraternity as 
fully fledged members. 

Discipline and loyalty of Khalsa 

Among the Asphokat Kbitts, Sri Mukhvak Patshahi Dasween, 
in the Dasam Granth, it is stated : 

^r>fo3!f rft oft SteT II (fatf *ftj?) Fft W^cT U^Rft II 

frtH'S frftft # Uf^ UtT oT^" II ddfdld 7? WRZ & UH H»f^ IHI1 
o^rocfg^fw II fw^^>>fH^HH^fiW IP II 

^Pfe cFH W HT UHore II fe^^ W^^Hfwre 113 II 
UcPdri'HST UTO U^TH il y'tflfi ftjcV otttfd HCTU ?TH II 9 II pU) 

Nishane Sikhi Ean hroof panj kaaf. Hargiz na bashid ean Panj muaf( 1 ) 
Karra, kardo, kachh t kangha, bidan. Bila kes haich ast jumla nishan. (2). 
Harafhaye kaat ast ean Panj kaaf Bay danand bavar na goyim khilaf (3). 
Hukka, hjamat, hlalo hraam. Bachishe hinan kardroo syah faam (4). 

The Guru then laid down certain Rules of Conduct (Rehat Maryada) 
for the Amritdhari (initiated) Sikhs, for example : 

i) The Amritdhari Sikh must discard his former Varna or Avarna * 
name, and adopt the surname Singh (lion). In consonance with 
this rule, Guru Gobind Rai became Guru Gobind Singh. 

ii) Always maintain on their person the Five Ks: Karra (a steel 
bangle), Kes (Uncut body hair), Kangha (a comb), Kachhera ( 
special underpants), and Kirpan (a sword, usually of the small, 
hanger type). 

iii) Believe only in One God, the Creater. Follow the teachings of 
the Ten Gurus. Accept the Guru Granth Sahib as the eternal guru. 
Read the Guru Granth Sahib, or listen to it's recitation in the 
Sangat. Personally recite daily, at least the Nit-nem. 

iv) Never smoke or use tobacco. 
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v) Never indulge in extra marital sex. 

vi) Never eat meat of an animal killed in Halal (or Kosher) ritual 
manner. 

From 1 93 6 to 1 945 , the Panth considered the recommendations 
and views of eminent Sikhs and Sikh bodies, for establishing an 
authoritative ^IS HfijGPtF - Rehat Maryada, (a Code of Conduct), which 
was finally approved by the Siromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Commit- 
tee, as per it's resolution No. 97 of 3rd February, 1945. Besides the six 
obligations mentioned above, these "rules of conduct" contain a few 
more. All have been accepted by the Sikhs throughout the World, in- 
cluding the penalties for any violations of it's provisions. 

Sikh Identity 

The maintaining of the natural body form by people, and for 
men to wear a turban on their heads, were very clearly stressed by 
Guru Arjan (fifth Nanak): 

mrot ire otfa u|fc uutFF g^fe t^Hd'd ffw ii^ii 

Napaak kare hdoore hdeesa saabat soorate dastar sira 

(Raag Maru M-5: 72;.p a ge 1084 
(O! man, the creature of God), make an effort to cleanse your mind: 
that is the teaching of the holy books; and maintain your face (body) in 
natural form, with a turban adorning your head. (26) 

For the four or five years preceding the Baisakhi day in 1699 
A.D., when Guru Gobind Singh had invited his Sikhs to gather together 
in largest possible numbers at Anandpur Sahib, the Guru had been 
impressing on his Sikhs, (a) to wear a steel Karra (bangle) on their 
right wrists, and (b) to maintain beards on their faces and unshorn hair 
on their bodies. As a result, larger and larger numbers of Sikhs who 
attended the Diwali and Baisakhi gatherings, came in those forms. By 
creating the Khalsa Panth he gave his Sikhs a distinct identity that is our 
proud heritage. As has been noted above, the selection of Baisakhi by 
Guru Gobind Singh for his presently intended purpose, was appropriate, 
obvious and traditional. 
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Our duty & Responsibility 



During the last three Centuries, the Sikhs suffered minor and 
major holocausts, and great loss of life, limb and property in the course 
of partition of India. They suffered greatly in the recent dark days of 
murder and massacre, but inspite of these reverses, the population of 
the Sikhs has grown by leaps and bounds. A large part of the community 
has now spread to all parts of the World outside the Punjab. The last 
two generations have grown up with very little direct contact with the 
Punjab. This has caused a wide chasm between the thinking of those 
who have come under Western influence and those who have remained 
in the Punjab. Generally, the former do not have much empathy for 
matters that happen in the Punjab, relative to the Sikhs. 

It is touted that the major problem for Sikhs in the West is about 
the turban and the beard. In reality, it is not only a fallacy to say that the 
Sikhs cannot function to their best potential if they are wearing turbans 
and beards; it is an expression of an inferiority complex, that is totally 
alien to the character of a Guru's Sikh. There are hundreds of thousands 
of Sikhs, who have achieved fame and fortune in the West while wearing 
these. 

The real difficulty is that attractions or incentives for the younger 
generations to take Amrit are almost non-existent. Parents, particularly 
the baby-boomers, do not have the time, inclination or even the sense 
of priority to encourage their children to learn more about the Sikh 
religion. The lack of interest in learning Gurmukhi and acquiring 
fluency in Punjabi are handicaps, but today translations are available 
that give a fairly good idea of Sikh religious principles. 

For the last few decades, some Sikh as well as non-Sikh writers 
have been predicting that by the end of the 20* Century, the population 
of the fully fledged Sikhs would be reduced by numbers that must be 
considered to be alarming. Some say that when the Sikhs become clean 
shaven, they fall back into Hinduism. This premise is illogical, because 
we have observed that 75% of the total Sikh population was never of 
the Hindu faith in the first place; and those who did come from the 
ranks of the Hindus, usually belonged to families that had converted to 
Sikhism of their own free will. They are almost all of them genuinely 
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devoted Sikhs, firmly rooted to the Sikh faith. No significant cases of 
apostacy have been observed among them. Hearkening to the alarm, 
however, it is wise for the religious leaders, as well as the Political 
and Social directors of the Sikh community to be watchful. Sikhism is 
a proselytizing religion, therefore, even when clean shaven, the fact 
that a person does not have any other religion, it is in the best interests 
of the Sikh religion, not to abandon him by denigration, but every effort 
should be made to nurture him back to becoming a Khalsa. 

It is an oft repeated lament of all religious leaders today that, as 
a rule, life in the West is not conducive to moral thinking or living. 
Those whose lives are morally unguided, are naturally subjected to 
more traumatic experiences. Indeed, it can be said to be a World-wide 
malaise these days to stay away from religion. When our ancestors 
joined the Khalsa, they were fired by a missionary zeal. The present 
generations do not feel a similar urge or necessity. As a community 
that has a lot to offer mankind for it's betterment, we are doing very 
little to publicise to the non-Sikh World that the four doors of Harimandir 
Sahib are open to receive mankind into the folds of Sikh^m. 

The tercentenary this year, of the establishment of the Khalsa Panth, 
is an opportunity for all Sikhs to acquaint themselves with the unique 
but simple philosophy of the Ten Gurus, and to dedicate themselves to 
doing two things: (1) to take Amrit themselves, and be spiritually bonded 
to the Sikh heritage; (2) Make every effort to convince others to take the 
steps to become Guruwale. May Wahiguruji guide us all. 

Guru Granth Sahib 

In 1 604 Guru Arjan (the fifth Nanak) after a dedicated research 
of four years completed the compilation of the Adi Granth Sahib. In 
1704 Guru Gobiind Singh (the tenth Nanak) included in it the Bani of 
Guru Tegh Bahadur (the ninth Nanak) and completed the holy book. It 
comprises 1430 pages and includes the contemporaneously recorded 
writings of six Sikh gurus, 15 non-Sikh saints, 11 Bhats (traditional 
bards) and 4 Sikhs One day before his demise, Guru Gobind Singh 
invested the holy Aad Granth Sahib with the mantle of Guruship. From 
then onwards, the tradition of a living Guru of the Sikhs ended. Guru 
Granth Sahib is, therefore, the eternal Guru successor of Guru Nanak. 
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It forms the centre-piece of every Sikh Gurdwara. The Sikhs do not 
"worship" the Guru Granth Sahib, but they bow before it, offering the 
same reverence and fealty as they would have done to any of their ten 
living Gurus. They worship only the One God, the Creator. The guru 
Granth Sahib proclaims the Supremacy of Lord God. 

At the conclusion of the Guru Granth Sahib, is Mundavni, the 
seal of the Fifth Guru. It means that the holy book contains : 

yfc^zfmwu- wf%fof3f?> ^hj u^t§H3H§¥^te*t u »ffy3?> T H 

5W oP ftTH oF HsTFT »ftp£ II $ cT ^ cT ft feH cF Ufe" §^ II 
£<J ^HS 3rft (TO fPUt fe3" W §fe II HH HFRT UU?> flfoT 33t$ 
Hf (TOcT fUH W II ^ II Page 1429 

Three things have been placed in this Platter (the Guru Granth Sahib): 
Truth, Contentment, and Contemplation. As well illuminated is tt Naam", 
the nectar of the Lord's Name. It is the support of all. Whosoever im- 
bibes it, and enjoys it, shall be saved. It can never be done without; day 
by day, let it reside in your heart; Cross the Worldly ocean, clinging to 
the Lord's feet. Nanak says, God pervades every where. 

On the conclusion of every Diwan (religious gathering), or fam- 
ily gathering, an Ardas (Prayer) is tendered that concludes: 

(TOof (VH B^t cW, §^ W$ Hdy d oF It 

"Nanak prays for the ascendancy of Your Name; may Your Grace 
shine on all humanity." Thereafter, the Sikhs congregationally and in- 
dividually recite in chorus, Guru Gobind Singh's commandment : 



Dohra: 



ty'fdior w€i nfoTO oft, 
Heft tWfcg fo II 

gjf vrfftf oj[W II 

yoT3 cORF oft II 

jftr hsu ft $ftr ii 



Guru manyio Granth. 
Guru Granthji manyo, 
pargat Guran ki deh. 



Agya bhayee Akal ki, 
tabhee chlayio panth. 



Jo Prabh ko milbo chahey, 

khoj shabad mey lay. 

(Rehat Nama - Bhai Nand Lai ) 



Sabh Sikhan ko hukam hai, 
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The (Khalsa) Panth was started by the command of the 
Almighty. All Sikhs are commanded to accept Guru Granth (Sahib) as 
Guru. The Guru is embodied in the Granth Sahib; accept it as such. 
Those who desire to meet God, should seek the way in (His) Word. (27) 

ft r<->0'« ; Bolay so nihal (By acclamation) : say 
Hfe # »foTO "Sat Siri Akal " - God is Truth. 
sJ'fddjy rft or tfWF, ^ftrarf fft oft i?3ftr 
Wahiguru ji ka Khalsa, Wahiguru ji ki Fateh 
The Khalsa belongs to the Lord; 
Victory is also that of the LonJ* 
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— — — — urog^ 

fsm h w oft tfe 3 ocyrtg trfe»f a^t t wro 11 

3 ^ Pdttdl H ^ cpfew oOra" 3cT 3c7 drft fo^Hd'O HHWft §W II 

3 (TCbT (£ , ^P) fas? ?> MSW il ttfU?) »TU sfldfd §TOW ii 

fe?> fe?> fop>r gun oft fe»raft II 

frrf?> Hfi Ufa naoo olWol II 

ft ftrfrf3?> ot »rd ii 

£ Sfof (TCcT (£, 38) cTftjtf H ^ftf <F II fa? cTO ^ftf d II 

fag n i* 3to $ y ii »{&f 3ta d' ii 
p ^ar Pdridi m ^ frft ft »rt oth oft tra* ctft foW$ 1 ^ 11 

tl JTObT § ^?lficT tiQ dQ *te?> cT H 1 ^ II frfa" qfe dttl dlttl »P§ II 

(k vp*) fe? vn^fa Oa - tretft frra* ©re ^ oft# 11 

dlTdtf ftw are* 3b 1 11 
w HUtf 1 «t ftS nfe, 5 1 yf fr^t, »ret r^fe ?> t II 

«W »foTO @H3fe (U:<\#) HTOT oft Ht Set <ft ufoi5P7>3 II 
°P ^cfo K U ^5 ftB 1 " §67H ct UH a'fdot || 5" gj^ |j 

^3 y^Htm r^TOf^ Hfe^^^ II 

^8 H 3 FTfe §V <? trife, tU 7 Fttfa o^H oOfftr II 

dfdd <W fr^ oft tT5H W3 »f§^ a[W MatJ'al oT^g TJut' »fut. 

feooi ^ Hdt? i d tj^'Q", ^ffg" sra^ oft tfte fHtff II 

^ gftra" <W oTf foO : ftctg , tT<^^^, ^75^9", fiSfTTOfH§75^t II 

°<0 HVf^t H ^ #FW ^ W %H oTt II 
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<TC H ^ (TOoT tH^' 1^ H^fe HHt? H£ HW II 

HOT fer oTOT dfud S^t fH**f ifa II H'foy, ft §Hc"F || 

5^ HOT $U cjg TO WoT TO ^ ffrtf 1 ^ 1 , OT 753T 3ff fef" ft FF^ 7 II 

irfe^p >>ffyB' ajfa tor cffcfl, HtF Hfi*) ^H'for ii 

P9 3 T Hc7?ft H 3 wfe tftelT >>rftj3" He 1 OTU Ufe ^foT Hftjg H'PddlO^ || 
Pi| tJHH 3IOT (»1hSc<£ orf^) 

^^j^tftoftsfor 
(fWt aftra) # w^of u: .. 

3£ f?^ft^lFfUf^UfToT^ IISII c7^c7^oTgoWfaF" H 

fefT cfrr ffa »fH3" HHfftT f<W II 5 II 
Zra^ ^rfe 0T3" W tfriccc II 

?T BfrflH ftftFi? II 3 II 

119 II 

P£ H 1 ^" H M (?•) (VyroT IfgT offe TJxfc OtflH 1 JTO? Fl^fe t^Hd'd fTO 7 Ik 

»rfoT»F 3^t >XoPH oft, 3^t tJtt'feQ UH" II 

Hfe ftfb(7) 57 UcTK d, HTf VPfcS HTH II 

ajf ojp tft >rfo§, gra* oft £ftx 11 

# IfF c? frffct H^, 5rT HW ft 3fa II 
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Guru Nanak's Mission 



Introduction 

From the dawn of history, mankind found solace and salvation 
in a concerted, cohesive community effort. However, as no two people 
are alike, individual traits and aspirations have always produced diver- 
sities : some excelled in good ways, while others slid towards negative 
achievements. As populations grew, from living in hamlets, mankind 
moved to villages, cities, metropolis, and finally to a global settlement. 
In today's World, that concerted, cohesive community effort, has gen- 
erally been put on the back burner. Human beings are incessantly en- 
gaged in making life more and more comfortable for their individual 
selves. The worth of a person is measured in terms of his or her mate- 
rial acquisitions. The principle of sharing and caring, although a desir- 
able and noble attribute, has, nevertheless, become but a secondary 
objective. Religion has been the means of instilling a discipline into 
the lives of the people. Mainly, it's object is to help people to distin- 
guish between good and evil ; between right and wrong ; and between 
moral and immoral. In this way, religion engenders self-discipline in 
human beings, and enables them to think of themselves as a part of the 
whole human society, rather than as numerous self-contained units, 
totally unconcerned with the rest of humanity. 

Over the ages, leaders arose in different parts of the globe. 
There were some who intended to leave their personal imprint on the 
subjugated people, or as triumphs of their superiority. These resulted 
in the erection of monuments to their glory e.g. The Pharaos had a long 
line of dynasties, dating to over 3,000 years B.C., They built the Sphinx 
and the Pyramids as unique graves for their royalty and nobility. To 
keep out the barbarians of the Steppes, the Chinese emperors built the 
Great Wall of China, that is the only man-made structure visible from 
the moon. The Mayans left innumerable structures that still cause awe 
in the minds of the beholders. Temujin (Jengiz Khan), in his time was 
a ruthless genius, who had no respect for life orcivilization. He laid 
waste all the cities that he came across. The Romans had their empire, 
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that sprawled across Europe and Africa. Alexander became the mighty 
ruler of his time, and was known as the Great. The British contrived an 
Empire, over which the sun never set. But all these and the variously 
created wonders of the world were but materialistic. They did not have 
soul. The real leaders of the past, were those who endeavored to guide 
mankind into understanding it's role, both within itself and in its rela- 
tionship with the Creator. It is the mark that their respective teachings 
left, that is known as religion. In the 1 5th Century, one such guide was 
Guru Nanak. He was born in 1469 A.D. in the Punjab, a North West- 
ern part of the Indian sub-continent, and he laid the foundation of the 
Sikh religion. His contemporaries were: 

■ Vallabhacharya - a reformer in the Hindu religion. 

■ Martin Luther, founder of the Lutheran Church (1517 A.D.) 

■ Sheikh Ibrahim (successor to Baba Farid), a Soofi reformer in Is- 
lam. 

■ (It does not appear, however, that he had any contact with Mar- 
tin Luther, but he had close contacts with the others). 

Guru Nanak's Mission 

Guru Nanak was the light bearer to mankind. He was the mes- 
senger of the Timeless. He did not claim to have evolved a new doc- 
trine; but he certainly renewed an eternal wisdom. His philosophy tran- 
scends the opposition between the personal and the transcendent and 
immanent. He said that God is not merely in the abstract (Unmanifest), 
but that He is a reality (Manifest). God, being the Truth, is nirgun as 
well as sargun. He decided that the principles that he enunciated dur- 
ing his life-time should be propagated to perpetuity. Therefore, just 
before his demise, he invested Bhai Lehna as his successor, who, as 
Guru Angad, very devotedly continued the propagation of Guru Nanak's 
mission. In all, Guru Nanak was followed by 9 Gurus, ending with 
Guru Go^ind Singh, who died in 1708. There was, therefore, a con- 
tinuous and unbroken period of some 239 years in which the teachings 
of Guru Nanak were assimilated and practised in the Northern part of 
India. Today, there are some 14 million Sikhs in India and a few million 
more sprinkled throughout the World, particularly in U.K., U.S.A., 
Canada, the Far East, Australia, and East Africa. 
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Sikh Places Of Worship 

The Sikh places of worship are called Gurdwaras; the sanctum 
sanctorum being the Harimandar Sahib (the Golden Temple), in 
Amritsar, in the Indian Punjab. The centerpiece that adorns a Sikh 
gurdwara is the Guru Granth Sahib - so called, because before his de- 
mise, the tenth Guru bestowed upon the Granth Sahib, the mantle of 
Guruship. In this respect, it is a holy book unique in the whole world. 

The Sikh Gurus did not arrogate to themselves any status higher 
than that of an ordinary mortal being. Indeed, throughout their respec- 
tive ministry, they have referred to themselves as the humble servants 
of the Almighty. As their successor, the Guru Granth Sahib is accorded 
the reverence and fealty due to a Guru. It is not the object of worship, 
but containing as it does, the Word of God, it is an abundant means for 
worshipping God. The Gurus have said : 

Bani Guru, Guru haiBani; 

Vich Bani Amrit sarey.(Nzt Mahla 4, Page 972) 

The Gurus exhorted the Sikhs to read the Bani, to understand 
it, and to act upon it's teachings. At the conclusion of the Granth Sahib, 
its compiler, Guru Arjan noted : 

Mundavni 

Thaal Vich tin vastu payeo, Sat Santokh Vicharo 
• Amrit Naam Thakar ka payeo, jiska sabh se udharo 
. Mehla 5, Page 1429 
On the salver are placed three things: Truth; Contentment; and reason- 
ing. The nectar name of God is there; That which will be everyone's 
sustenance. 

Guru Granth Sahib 

The opening words of Guru Granth Sahib are : 

There is but One God; 
His name is Truth; 
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He is the maker of all; 

He is all-pervading; 

He is without fear; 

He is without enmity; 

He is not born, being immortal; 

He is self - existent." 

This is known as the "Mool Mantra" or the basic belief of the 
Sikh religion. It is the description of God, whom Guru Nanak himself 
worshipped, and whom he recommended his followers to do the same. 
The word GURPARSAD is added at the end, denoting that He can be 
reached by the grace of the Guru. That grace is contained in Gurus' 
bani, the Granth Sahib. 

The Holy Granth Sahib consists of 1430 pages, written in the 
Gurumukhi script. This script was developed by the second Guru. Apart 
from Japuji and a few other hymns, the entire composition is set to 
classical Indian Ragas. In addition to the hymns of the six Gurus, the 
Granth Sahib contains the compositions of 15 non-Sikh saints, 1 1 Bhats 
(traditional bards) and 4 Sikhs. 

The hymns are composed in 3 1 classical Indian Ragas, but 
counting the 6 associate Raags, the total may be said to be 37. (The list 
of Ragas given in the Raag Mala is different from the ragas actually 
contained in the Guru Granth Sahib. The Raag Mala is really a copy of 
Chhants 63 to 72, as translated into Brijbhasa by Alam, a famous poet, 
from a treatise known as Madhav Nal Sangeet). Altogether, the hymns 
comprise of 5,763 Shabads and Swayyas. Each item is authenticated 
by its composer, and under each Raga, the first composition is invari- 
ably that of Guru Nanak; then follow those of the 2nd - 3rd - 4th - 5th 
and 9th Gurus in sequence; and after that, of the Non-Sikh saints and 
others, throughout. In order to emphasise the spiritual one-ness of 
the successor Gurus, in every hymn the name "Nanak" is employed, 
instead of each Guru's individual name. For example, Guru Angad's 
compositions would bear the signature "Nanak", but these would be 
identified as Mehla 2 (Guru Angad being the 2nd Guru successor to 
Guru Nanak). 
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Guru Nanak's Experience 



Guru Nanak was familiar with Advait vedantism propagated 
by Shankar Acharya in Hindu India of 7 10 A.D. period, as well as the 
Vasisht Advait vedantism of Ramanuj Charya of 1008 A.D., and the 
Dvait vedantism of Madhav Charya of the 1 189 era. Vallabh Charya 
was born in 1471 and he propagated Shudh Advait vedantism. As Guru 
Nanak was born in 1469, these two were, therefore, compatriots. 

It is a historic fact that Muhammad, the Ghori, crossed the 
Indus in 1001 , A.D. and from then on, Islam became firmly established 
in India. Its influence was clearly felt by the people of erstwhile Hindu 
India. 

Although the Hindu and Muslim religions, because of their 
rigid and opposing theologies, were poles apart, by the time of Guru Nanak, 
soofism and vedantism had played a beneficial role in ameliorating the 
rigorous attitudes of the practitioners of the Hindu and Muslim faiths. 

Guru Nanak was able to analyse the religious thinking Qf the 
Indian people for the previous 7 Centuries. That included the Buddhist 
and Jain religions, and Islam. He also saw for himself the chaotic state 
into which the vast majority of people was left rudderless, socially and 
religiously. 

He abhorred the divisions and degradations into which man- 
kind had been placed through corrupt and oppressive practices of the 
governments and the religious preceptors. 

It is true that Ramanuj and Gorakh had preached religious equal- 
ity; and Chaitan had repeated that faith levelled caste. Kabir denounced 
the idols and images ; while Vallabh taught that married state was com- 
patible with the carrying on of the ordinary duties of life. But all these 
good people were so engrossed in and impressed with the "nothing- 
ness" of this life, that they deemed the amelioration of man's social 
condition to be unworthy of a serious thought. They aimed chiefly at 
emancipating people from priest craft or from the grossness of idolatory 
and polytheism. They formed pious associations of contented Quietists; 
or they busied themselves in contemplation of futurity, in the hope of 
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becoming the beneficiaries of the approaching bliss. They should, in 
fact, have called upon their fellow creatures to throw aside every social 
as well as religious trammel. They could have called upon them to 
arise as a new people, freed from the debasing corruption of ages. 
However ! 

It was reserved for Guru Nanak to perceive the true principles 
of reform, and to lay those abiding foundations which enabled his 
successors, and finally Guru Gobind Singh, to fire the minds of his 
countrymen with a concept of nationality; and to give practical effect 
to the doctrine "that the lowest is equal with the highest, in race as in 
creed; in political rights as in religious hopes". 

Inspite of the difficulties of travel, Guru Nanak was able per- r 
sonally to tour the areas of the Punjab, and those of India beyond. He 
also went to Ceylon, Arabia, Iraq and other parts of the Gulf area. Like 
Plato and Bacon, Des Cartes and Alghazali of old, Guru Nanak too, 
examined the then current philosophic systems of the world, without 
finding in those a sure basis of truth for the operations of the intellect. 
In his pious heart, Guru Nanak assiduously sought for a congenial 
meeting place amid the conflicting creeds and practices of mankind. 

Guru Nanak's Belief 
God 

In monotheistic religions, God is considered the creator or 
source of everything that exists, and is spoken of in terms of perfect 
attributes. However, it is also a tradition in many religions to ascribe 
to God, certain human characteristics that can be understood either 
literally or metaphorically, such as will, love, anger, jealousy and for- 
giveness. God, then is the centre and focus of the religious faith; a 
Being and Ultimate reality, to Whom worship is devoted and prayers 
are addressed. 

God has been conceived by some traditions as transcendent 
(above the World), emphasizing His otherness; His independence from, 
and power over the World order; and by others as immanent (indwell- 
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ing the World), emphasizing His presence, and participation, within 
the World process. Some think of Him as personal, by analogy with 
human individuals; others maintain that the concept of personality is 
inadequate for God. That He must be conceived as either impersonal 
or supra personal. Guru Nanak worships God as the One, the supreme 
unity that has created all things, that are entirely by and subject to His 
will. His is a total negation of the belief in many gods, such as has 
flourished throughout the history of mankind. He has also steadfastedly 
rejected any idea of a partnership with or opposition to God. 

Guru Nanak presents in God, both the divine transcendence 
and immanence. He also does not recognize the doctrine of Trinity. 
He espouses the theory that God is private (personal), as well as im- 
personal. The ideas of Nirgun and Sargun distinguish Guru Nanak' s 
God. Therefore, when personal attributes are attached to God, Guru 
Nanak makes the distinction that God's nature as the creator, is one of 
righteousness, justice, mercy and love, rather than those other baser 
attributes, that can only arise from imperfection, such as greed, feir, 
jealousy, etc., The Guru emphasises that these latter attributes are 
ungodly. God being truth Himself, truthfulness is a godly attribute that 
mankind should aspire for. He goes on to say that while truth is the 
mark of subliminal achievement, truthful living is higher still. 

Guru Nanak says that the relationship of God and his creation 
is much closer: every person comes into the World with a spark of 
Divine Light. That God has endowed human beings with more attributes 
than those granted to the other animal kingdom; so that it is possible 
for mankind to bond itself to the Creator; and by returning the spark 
back into the Source Light, obtain an end to the continuing round of 
births and deaths. 

During his ministry, Jesus was probably understood as a holy 
man. It took Christianity's doctrine of the triune of God (Trinity) until 
the 4 th Century to fully develop. Guru Nanak and his 9 successors, 
have firmly stated (and practised) that they were ordinary mortals, here 
to serve God - no different from other human beings. 

Although separated by periods of Centuries, in essence, Guru 
Nanak's concept of God is much nearer to that of the Jewish, Christian 
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and Islamic faiths. However, it cannot be related to the multiplicity of 
gods of the Hindu pantheon; nor even to the Hinayana and Mahayana 
traditions of Budhism. Without doubt, there is a wide chasm between 
his concept, and the atheist concept of Taoism, the idea of "rhythm of 
universe"; as well as that of Confucianism, "the moral law of heaven". 

From time to time, theologians, believers and non-believers, 
atheists and agnostics, have all argued for or against the existence of 
God. It is not a scientific matter. Science itself is an imperfect instru- 
ment. The belief in God is, like many other important beliefs, an act of 
faith - one that must be rooted in personal experience; one that needs to 
be individually and collectively sustained. 

Guru Nanak firmly believes that God is One and only One. 
He has no competitors and no partners. God, being self-existent and 
immortal, is not born; hence He does not die. Being the Creator, He 
loves the creation. The man-made boundaries dividing the Earth, and 
conceptions dividing and discriminating among its people, either spir- 
itually or temporally, are, therefore, ungodly. 

God is the Creator and He is Eternal. 
Before time began to run, 
He was the Truth. 
Now He is the Truth ; 
p And evermore shall He be the Truth". 

(Japuji) 

He Himself alone knows 
How great He is. 
(SriRagM.l) 

As great Thou are, 

So great are Thine gifts 

(Raag Asa M.l) 

Thy greatness inspires wonder, 
Nanak, he is lucky who has found Thee 
(Raag Asa M.l) 
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This earth is a garden. 

My God is the Gardener. 

He looks after everything, 

And none is deprived of His care 

(Raag Majh, M.5) 

Without Thee, O! Lord, all else is false. 
(Raag Asa, Ml) 

Being undifferentiated, unborn and self-existent, He is without fear 
and illusion. Guru Nanak says : 

"I surrender myself to the All Truth". 
He is without form, color and delineation. 
He is realized through the True Word. 
He has no mother, no father, no son; 
no relation, no wife, 
and no sexual instincts or passions". 

"Thoupartless, taintless andtrascendental God, 
All the Light is Thine", 
(Raag SorathM.I.) 

Of His Omnipotence, Guru Nanak says : 

The whole of the creation 
Shows signs of Thy discipline; 
Says Nanak: Only Thou, O! Lord, 
Are independant and fearless 
(Raag Asa, M.l) 

"The heaven and the earth are Thy dishes, 

The sun and moon, Thine candles ; 

And the stars are all pearls, 

Scattered in that plate. 

The odour of the forest ranges, 

Is Thy incense, 

The wind is Thine fan ; 

And the whole of the vegetable kingdom 

Is Thine flowers; 

Lord of All Light". 

(Raag Dhanasri, M.l) 
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By following the Guru's guidelines, we can learn to apply our 
senses to realize that the unmanifest God is manifest as .well. He is 
above, He is below ; He is within, and He is without. We can perceive 
Him in many different forms : 

Of His Omnipresence, Guru Nanaksays : 

"Whatever I behold, 

Thou art everywhere ; 

Nanak, the Guru has given me this light". 

(Raag Bilawal,M.l) 

O ! Lord, Thou are everywhere. 
Whatever we see, is Thine. 
(Raag Bilawal, M.3) 

Thou are pervading everywhere, 
And Thine light shines in every heart. 
(Raag Bilawal, M.l) 

Of His Omniscience, Guru Arjan says: 
My brother, 

You cheat other people, 

And conceal your nefarious actions; 

However, the Omnicient One 

knows everything. 

(Raag Bihagra, M.5) 

"He is Unborn", says Guru Arjan: 
"He comes not into flesh and dies not; 
Neither He arrives, nor does He depart. 
The God of Nanak * 
Is all-absorbing, and ever present" 
(Raag Bhairon, M.5) 
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"He is the Creator ab initio 

says Guru Ram Das: 

"Thou are the beginning, the perfect, 

The Creator of the remotest object". 

(Raag Asa, M.4) 

Guru Arjan Says : 

"Whatever I behold is all Thy image". 
(Raag Tilang; M.5) 

And, Guru Nanak adds : 

"Thousands upon thousands are Thine feet, 

Yet thou are devoid of a foot ; 

The nose, Thou hast none, 

Yet, innumerable are 

Thine organs of smell ; 

Thus, with all these wonders of Thine, 

Thou hast blissfully charmed us". 

(Raag Dhanasri, M.l) 

It is this God, that the Sikhs worship. 

As Guru Nanak says: 

"The Lord has entered my being, 

I make pilgrimage within myself, 

And I am purified ! 

I met Him. 

He found me good, 

And He let me lose myself in Him". 

(Raag Majh, M.l) 

The Sikh religion recognizes that there are different ways to Him. 
Therefore, for the Sikhs, practitioners having other beliefs are welcome 
to conduct themselves according to the tenets of their respective 
religions. Guru Arjan, in addressing a congregation of Muslims, urged 
them to properly interpret the tenets of Islam and pursue their religious 
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practices in a godly way. (Raag Maru, M.5). The Sikhs, accept that the 
same teaching applies to them too. They believe, therefore, that mere 
toleration does not engender goodwill or fellow feeling. There has to 
be more. This deep-rooted attitude was amply demonstrated when, for 
nearly half a century, the Sikhs were Sovereign rulers of the Punjab in 
the 19th century, and they had as their subjects : Hindus, Musalmans, 
Buddhists, Jains and Christians. All of those people freely practised 
their respective religions, wihout encroachment by the Raj Khalsa. 

Among the Sikh ethical values, a person should "shun those 
things that cause either pain or harm to the body; or produce evil 
thoughts in the mind". (Sri Raag, M. 1 ). The organs of the senses should 
be directed to right objects and purposes. Our faculties should be 
devoted towards good and benevolent achievements. 

Social Level 

Guru Nanak says: 

"There is neither a Hindu, 
nor a Mussalman ; 
But only man, 

the creation of God Almighty, Himself." 

It may be interesting to compare here the saying of (a) St. Paul (Bible, 
Gal.111, 28) with (b) Guru Nanak in Siri Raag M.I (6, 14) : 

a. There is no place for Jew or Greek ; 

b. "Everyone is high, not one seems low to me; 
For the Potter has made all vessels; 

From His light is the light of three worlds. 

St. Paul would appear to be according equality to only those 
who believe in Christ, while Guru Nanak leaves no doubt that his 
concept of human equality is for all homo sapiens : the largesse not 
being restricted, is applied equally to all His creation of whatever faith. 
Similarly, he confirms the absolute equality of men and women in all 
spheres of activity: 
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Of a woman are we conceived, 

Of a woman are we born, 

To a woman are we betrothed and married. 

It is woman, who is friend 

and partner for life, 

Why call her inferior ? 

She, who gives birth 

to kings and great men ". 

Without woman, Nanak, 

only the True One exists. 

(Raag Asa, M.l) 

Economic Level 

On the economic level, a Sikh is enjoined to engage in honest 
work and, after satisfying his own and his family's needs, to share the 
surplus with the needy. "Wealth is not for hoarding, but it should be 
put to good use." This is sound, realistic advice, that the Sikhs generally 
heed : 

Those who have the money, 
Have the anxiety of greed ; 
Whilst those who are without money, 
Have the anxiety of poverty" 
(Raag M.4) 

Both these states are evil and undesirable. It has been repeat- 
edly stressed that a Sikh should earn his living by moral and legal 
means. He should not indulge in deceit, cheating, double dealing or 
function in underhand ways. To grab what is not lawfully one's own is 
prohibited. Consequently, one hardly ever comes across a Sikh of the 
Guru abegging. This factor of being a responsible citizen, is. also a 
negation of the concept of becoming an ascetic to seek one's own 
salvation, and to let society look after itself. 

Langar - the free kitchen 

One abiding institution of the Sikh faith is the Langar, or free- 
kitchen. It was established by the Gurus in the very early days, and it 
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has become an established part of the Sikh way of life. At every 
Gurdwara, after the service, a simple meal is served to everyone; one 
that the rich and the poor, high, and low; all partake together without 
distinction. The meal is prepared from rations voluntarily donated by 
people, and is cooked and served by volunteers as a service to the com- 
munity. Service is a quality that every Sikh is eager to render at every 
opportunity. 



Five Evils 

In Raag Sorath, Guru Amardas Says : 

Five are the robbers that reside in this body. They are lust, 
wrath, avarice, attachment and egoism. They destroy the nectar of 
goodness, and being egoistic, they care not. The world for them is 
blind, and its ways are blind for them. Without the Lord's guidance all 
(under their influence) is lost. 

Pride 

Happily live the lowly, who practise humil- 
ity; 

Thousands of haughty persons, 
O! Nanak, 

Have been crushed to dust, through their 
pride. 

(Raag Gauri, M.5) 

Give up your pride 

And fall at the feet of the Lord. 

(Raag Jaitsri, M. 5) 

Ego 

They have attained the Lord, 

Who have removed egoism from their 

hearts. 

(Raag Gujri, M. 3) 
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Lasciviousness 

Body full of lasciviousness and anger, 
Is washed clean in company of godly men. 
(Raag Gauri, M.4) 

Greed 

He who is lost in greed 
for worldly things, 

Is neither honored in this world, nor in the next 
(Raag Gujri, M.3) 

Anger 

Those who have 

fallen in love with Him, 

Anger, lust and greed do not come near them. 

(Raag Bihagra, M. 5) 

Intoxication 

Drink not, this false intoxication. 
Avoid it with all your might. 
(Raag Bihagra, M.3) 

Nanak, they are truly intoxicated, 
Who drink the nectar of His name. 
(Raag Asa, M.5) 

Nanak, by meeting the True Guru , 
And through his kindness, 
One obtains the wine of His name. 
(Raag Bihagra, M. 3) 

The Soul 

The Gurus have said that the soul is immortal, and that it is a 
spark of the Divine Light. That through carefully studying the word of 
the Guru, it is possible for a Sikh to so improve his make-up as to be 
able to realize God; and on reaching such an exalted state, the Sikh 
would be enabled to merge the spark of the Divine Light within him- 
self, with the Source Light from whence it came. That then, would be 
the end to an otherwise endless cycle of births and deaths. 
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Guru Amar Das says: 



0 my mind, you are an image of God, 
Grasp the true Source of thy being". 
Asa Mehla 3, Jhant Ghar 3 (Page 441) 

Guru Arjun says : 

The soul is immortal. 

The soul neither dies, 

Nor can it be destroyed. 

By singing His glory, 

All desires are fulfilled, 

The fear of transmigration is removed, 

And the True One is realized 

(Raag Gauri/Jaitsari M: 5) 

Guru Amar Das says : 

God is ever near, 
Do not think he is away ; 
Through the Word of the Guru, 
. ^cognize Him in yourself. 
(Raag Majh, M.3) 

Guru Amar Das also says : 

Oh Mine eyes, it is the Lord 

who gave you light, 

Look on none but Him. 

By His grace you shall see Him. 

The world which appears 

so poisonous to you, 

Is the manifestation of God Himself. 

When, by His Grace, 

1 was granted understanding, 
I saw that there is One God. 
And I saw that there is none other 
besides Him". 

(Raag Ramkali,M.3) 
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The Cycle of Births And Deaths 



Man's immersion into the acquisition, and perpetuation of 
materialistic objects and attainments, is the major cause of keeping 
him from achieving salvation. However, this can be overcome by giv- 
ing oneself in all humility and loyalty to Him. To remember His name 
every conscious moment, so that the individual and He are bonded 
together into one. 

Guru Nanak says : 

We are Thy poor and humble servants. 

Protect us, O! protect us 

From the miseries of this mortal body; 

Mightiest of the Mighty ! 

Thy name is the only stay 

and hope to Nanak, 

He has experienced celestial Joy 

in Thy Name". 

(Raag Guareri, M.l) 

Guru Amar Das says: 

"These eyes of Mine were blind, 
But when I met the True Lord, 
They were graced with Divine Enlighten- 
ment". 

(Raag Ramkali, M.3) 

Guru Amar Das says: 

O Mind, you are a spark of Divine Light, 
So understand 

the True Source of your being. 

The Lord is ever with you; 

Through Guru's teachings, 

rejoice in His presence. 

By understanding your own true nature, 

You understand God, 
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And the meaning of birth and death. 

So when, by His Grace, 

You find the Supreme One, 

You shall lose the illusion of otherness; 

And you shall abide in peace, 

Honoured and accepted. 

(Raag Asa, M.3) 

Virtues and Evils 

The virtues that a person should cultivate and aspire to, are all 
of an equal value - none being less meritorious than the other. The 
object should be to aggregate all those to the fullest extent. The pitfalls 
which a person must avoid are, similarly, all those that are of the great- 
est harm and danger to a person, and must, therefore, be scruplously 
avoided, if the object of life is to be successfully realised. 

His Creation 

In many theological systems, the act of Creation by God has 
been described in great detail. The narration is designed to project a 
vivid picture, as if the writer actually witnessed God engaged in the 
process of Creation. 

With the vast array of gadgets at their disposal, the scientists 
have not been able to determine what actually happened. Arranged 
alongside all this narrative and scientific jargon, what Guru Nanak says 
has been put into poetry by my friend George Fraser in the Unesco's 
Selection from the Sacred Writings of the Sikhs (extract): 

Through uncountable ages, 

Complete darkness brooded 

Over utter vacancy ; 

There were no worlds, no firmaments. 

The Will of the Lord was alone pervasive ; 

There was neither night or day, nor sun nor 

moon 

• But only God in ceaseless trance. 
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No air and no water, 

No utterance, no source of life, 

No beginning or ending, no growth or decay, 

No continents, no regions under the earth, 

No swelling oceans or winding rivers. 

The higher, the middle, the lower planes did 
not exist, 

Eating time did not exist either, 
There was neither heaven nor hell, 
Since the cycle of birth and death had not be- 
gun, 

And so there was no upper region of bliss, 
No middle region of purgation, 
No lowest region of torment. 

There was the One, the Eternal and none be- 
sides ; 

There was neither male nor female 
Neither shaping nor begetting, 
There was nothing to experience 
Either pleasure or pain. 

There were no ascetics and no voluptuaries, 

No monks and no hermits, 

No religious communities of any sort, 

No liturgies, no creeds. 

There was no one to think df any one, 

Except God to think of Himself. 

God was His own emanation, 

He judged His own worth 

And rejoiced in His own Beauty. 

There was no subject for contemplation, 
No object of knowledge, 
Nothing to trace the genesis of, 
Nothing to sit judgement on. 

(MaruM:l/Page 1095) 
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Conclusion 



Under the guidance of the Ten Gurus, the Sikhs continued their 
mental, social, and spiritual progress. The principles established by 
Guru Nanak, began to appeal to ever increasing numbers of people of 
other faiths. However, Emperor Jehangir saw in the Sikh religion a 
direct challenge to Islam. He, therefore, decided to close (what he 
described) this shop of falsehood. As a result, he ordered Guru Arjan, 
the 5 th Nanak, to be tortured and killed. That was the first martyrdom 
of a Sikh Guru. The next was the putting to the sword of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, the 9 th Nanak. Emperor Aurangzeb was an extremely bigoted 
and intolerant monarch. He wanted all his subjects to be of the Islamic 
faith. The Hindu leaders of the time approached Guru Tegh Bahadur to 
intercede with the Emperor on their behalf. The Emperor offered to 
spare the Guru's life, if he were to convert to Islam himself, otherwise 
he shall face death. The Guru stood firm for the right of the people to 
practise a religion of their choice. The consequence was that he was 
beheaded at a public execution. 

Guru Gobind Singh succeeded his father at a fairly young age, 
and, inspite of the continuing hostility of the Hindu Rajahs and the 
Mughal government surrounding him, he spent all his life in organising 
the Sikhs on the principles of the Sikh faith. Eventually, in 1699, he 
gave the Sikhs their own distinctive form by establishing the Khalsa 
Panth (brotherhood). 

Guru Gobind Singh recognised that many of the Sikhs were 
riding in two boats: they did not want to totally sever their connections 
with the Varna system, yet they wanted to practise the teachings of the 
Gurus. 

Guru Gobind Singh took this opportunity to winnow grain from 
chaff, and end their duality for all time. He introduced a voluntary 
brotherhood, into which he caused to be initiated, all those who were 
dedicated and loyal followers of the teachings of the Gurus. By stipu- 
lating the wearing of the 5Ks {Kangha, Karra, Kesh, Kachhera, and 
Kirpan), he gave them a visible form. Codes of conduct are laid down 
for the guidance of the members, and they all pledge strictly to adhere 
to these. 



In describing who is the Khalsa, Guru Gobind Singh writes 
that the Khalsa is he : 

Who remembers the Ever- Awakening Light, 
day and night ; 

Who does not bring into his Mind, 

any other than the One ; 

Who is faithful, and full of pure 

love for Him alone ; 

Who has no faith in fasts, graves, 

temples et al ; 

Who does not recognize anything 
except the One ; 

In whose heart is lit the Perfect Light ; 
Then he is Khalsa ; 

Then he is known as Pure. (Akal Ustat) 

The successors of Guru Nanak developed the Gurmukhi script 
(in which the holy Granth Sahib is written); compiled the Guru Granth 
Sahib; built the Sarovar (as a place of pilgrimage); and in the midst of 
it, built the Harimandar Sahib (the Golden Temple), opening its four 
doors to the 4 directions of the World; the sixth Guru introduced mili- 
tarism, for the Sikhs better to be able to defend themselves, and others, 
against the oppressers. 

As mentioned above, the 5 th and 9 th Gurus were martyred. This 
introduced into the Sikh psyche the element of self sacrifice for the 
faith. As a result, there have been innumerable martyrs among the rank 
and file of the Sikhs. Finally, the 10 th Guru, having formed the Sikhs 
into a Panth, he put the seal of completion by ending the living Guru 
tradition, and made the holy Granth Sahib as their Guru for all time. 
This fact is accepted by all Sikhs. The principles of Guru Nanak are at 
the root of the evolution of the Sikh faith. He said: 

If you desire to play the game 
Of loving God, 
Then come into my lane, 
Placing your head on your palms. 
And when you take this decision, 
Let there be no hesitation. 
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Guru Nanak emphasised that mere lip service to the Guru's 
Word is not enough; it must be devotedly followed: 

All people behold the Guru, 
But salvation cannot be obtained 
Merely by sight; 
One must follow 
The Guru's Word. 
(Raag Wadhansm M.3) 

The Gurus expected the Sikhs not to be mere individuals, but 
to join in congregations, Sangats, both for enhancing their own efforts 
at understanding the teachings of the Gurus, as well as for participat- 
ing in the service of the society. The Gurus not only encouraged, but 
emphasized to their Sikhs, to meet together in a congregation and con- 
template on God's name. As a result, the Sangat has assumed a much 
greater significance since the creation of the Khalsa Panth. Now many 
corporate decisions are taken in the Sangat in a democratic manner. 

Guru Amardas said: 

Congregate together, my bretheren; 
Remove all perplexities, 
By contemplating on His name. 
(Raag Wadhans, M.3) 

Bhai Gurdas is highly revered in the Sikh society. He served 
under four Gurus, and was the scribe to whom Guru Arjan entrusted 
the task of writing down all the material that the Guru wanted to in- 
clude in the projected Granth Sahib. Bhai Gurdas was in the confi- 
dence of the Guru about the evaluation of the matter to be included, 
and not to be included. After completing the work of scribing, he wrote 
his Vaars, which are considered by the Sikhs to be the keys to the un- 
derstanding of the Granth Sahib. In his Vaar number 16 (12), Bhai 
Gurdas considers the various ways, and the place where God can be 
found; and then concludes: Sadh sangat sachkhand hai, Nirankar gur 
shabad sinyane; kudratey kadar no kurbaney. We hail the Almighty ! 
Through the Word of the Guru, we have been able to recognise that 
God's abode is in sadh sangat (the congregation of the worshippers). 
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Guru Nanak intended his religious system to be an institution, 
and his successors worked hard and assiduously to give effect to that 
concept. The contribution of each resulted in the Sikh religion acquiring 
all the necessary attributes of a great and independent religion. The 
followers of the Gurus can feel real pride in their heritage. It is only 
their dedication and perseverance that is needed to rid them of the 
cycle of unending births and deaths. 

This synopsis is intended to remind the readers of the main 
ideals of the Sikh faith. Guru Nanak and his successor Gurus made the 
bani as simple as possible for everyone, not only to understand the 
principles, but to follow the teachings to their logical conclusion - 
putting an end to the continuing cycle of births and deaths. In the to- 
day's world of constant activity, people generally consider devoting 
time to the study of religion as something not quite essential. However, 
Guru Nanak' s mission is to help everyone along the way. Children and 
teenagers need the help and guidance of the grown-ups. Therefore, it 
is essential that the baby boomers try to educate themselves about the 
Gurus precepts, and then help and guide the younger generation. After 
all, they are going to be the leaders of tomorrow, to carry forward the 
torch of their fore-fathers' heritage. 
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Guru Nanak's Impact on Politics 

(Inter-relationship of religion and politics) 



The word "religion" is derived from religare, to bind. When 
this latter word originated, the concept of One Supreme Being had not 
yet been clearly established. It took centuries of evolutionary process 
for the various countries and communities to give the word the same 
meaning as it bears at present. "Politics" is the science and art of 
government. It too has grown out of the familiar to a complex and 
gigantic machine. From the primitive to the modern state, man has 
endeavored to search for and to acquire such knowledge as would en- 
able him to improve his condition in, and control over every sphere of 
his activities. Knowledge is not easily come by, and progress is thwarted 
by various limitations. But the more recent progress in science and 
technology has brought about one far reaching change; that of increas- 
ingly rapid and easy communication. In the past, achievements were 
local and, consequently, they had a limited impact. Now it is possible 
to reach a vast multitude of people immediately and with the greatest 
of ease. This rapid communication has its advantages, but also some 
disadvantages. On the one hand it is a vehicle for betterment, but on 
the other it becomes the means for disseminating harmful propaganda. 

Not all mankind is at the same level of growth and achieve- 
ment. There is, therefore, no universal panacea for all its ills. But reli- 
gion has always had a place in human affairs, because it has given a 
direction to the humanism of individuals. It improves the inner self of 
man, which, in turn, harnesses all those forces with which God has 
endowed him : not wantonly, but with a sound moral basis. Throughout 
history, men have questioned the need for religion. Even though the 
present is the age of science and technology, it has been established 
time and time again that the moral basis of religion prevents the erosion 
of human values and brings about the realization of Truth. 

Guru Nanak taught : 

"Religion lieth not in the patched coat the yogi wears, 
Not in the staff he carries, 
Nor in the ashes on his body, 
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Religion lieth not in rings in the ears. 

Not in the shaven head. 

Nor in the blowing of the conch shell. 

If thou must the path of true religion seek, 

Among the world's impurities, be of impurities free." 

(Suhi Mahla M: 1 / Page 790) 

And he defines God as : 

"Unseen, Infinite, Inaccessible. Incomprehensible.God is not subject 
to death or destiny. He is of no caste; unborn, self-existent, without 
fear or doubt. 

He has no form, color or outline. He becomes manifest by the True 
Word. 

He has no father, mother or kinsman. 

He is pure, endless and infinite; He is All-light. 

God is in every place : His light is in every heart". 

(SorathM:l/ Page 597) 

On Universality, the Tenth Guru says : 

"The people of East and West, whether living in the mountains 
of the Himalayas, or Hinglaj : or in the towns of India, 
Afghanistan, Persia or Europe : all sing thy praises and follow 
thy path".(Akal Ustat, ii-254/255) 

Throughout most of human history, religion has been intimately 
involved in the life of men in society, and not least in their politics. 
Even the purely religious teaching such as, for example, that of Jesus 
Christ, is not without its political relevance. The Gospels constantly 
have in the background an awareness of the fact that Judea has been 
incorporated in the Roman Empire and that some contemporary Jewish 
attitudes will lead to the destruction of the Jewish people (as in fact 
happened). 

Guru Nanak was essentially a man of God and it was only 
natural that his teachings would be theological and concern themselves 
with the spiritual relationships of human beings with God : but it was 
natural, too, that other spheres of human activities would also be touched 
upon as the result of his life-long experience. 
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In his autobiography, Mahatma Gandhi worte: 

"To see the Universal and all pervading spirit of truth face to 
face, one must be able to love the meanest of creation as one- 
self And a man who aspires after that, cannot afford to keep 
out of any field of life. That is why my devotion to truth has 
drawn me into the field of politics; and I can say without hesi- 
tation, and yet in all humility, that those who say that religion 
has noting to do with politics, do not know what religion 
means. " 

To what extent religious beliefs influence the growth and 
acceleration of politics is perhaps a little difficult to determine. It is 
even harder to say if there is such a thing as a Sikh political ideal; but 
there is a pattern constitution deducible from Sikh scriptures to which 
the State ought to conform. One thing is, however, certain; if Sikhism 
committed itself to such an ideal, it would be difficult indeed to 
believe that it would not be based on the absolute and Universal reli- 
gion which Guru Nanak and his nine successors intended mankind to 
saturate its soul with. Men differ in temperament, in aspiration, in ex- 
perience, and in political capacity both widely and fundamentally. It is 
very hard to suppose that there is any one form of political structure 
which they ought all to adopt, or even towards which they ought all to 
be advancing. Moreover, to construct an ideal is very different from 
indicating the way of attaining it. 

Guru Nanak' s teachings offer something far more practical, far 
more immediately cogent, and far more universally applicable, than 
merely a constructed ideal. They offer principles on which it is always 
possible to act forthwith, whatever the circumstances. And by so follow- 
ing, men of different outlooks, temperament and ability will reach the 
best order for them, whatever that may turn out to be. And the Sikh 
faith offers the power by which men may, in conscience, act on these 
principles. The distinction between principles and constructed ideals 
is, therefore, of the greatest importance. Unlike Prophet Mohammed, 
for example, Guru Nanak did not commit himself to a particular politi- 
cal programme, and groups are inevitably concerned not only with 
principles but with particular methods of applying principles to given 
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situations. In these respects, men of equally complete religious loyalty 
may diametrically differ. Indeed, the question is partly, and sometimes 
wholly, one of expediency and judgment. 

An example of programmes being included in religion is evi- 
dent from Islam. Its political doctrines and institutions are indissolubly 
associated with its religious beliefs and their historical expression. 
Amongst the points in the "Constitution of Medina," defining the na- 
ture of the State are that Moslems must show complete solidarity against 
the unbelievers both in peace and in war (Arts. 14, 17, 19,44) Moslems 
must render military and other help to one another (Arts 24-35, 37, 38, 
46). "Jihad", or holy war, is "in the way of God". Analyzing the Is- 
lamic religion, however, Guru Nanak said : 

"Let Mercy be thy mosque: Faith thy prayer-mat' 'and honest 
life, thy holy book. To be a real Mussalman, let Humility be thy cir- 
cumcision : Cool-headedness, thy fasts: Good actions, thy holy places 
of pilgrimage: 

Truth, thy spiritual guide; and kind actions, 
thy sacred texts be. 

Let His Will be thy rosaryT and then says Nanak, 
"He will preserve thine honor." (Salok M: 1 / Page 200) 



The religious origins of government, however, were until lately 
overlooked by students of politics. Even the acute mind of Sir J.R. 
Seeley, which saw that "everywhere priestly authority has a tendency 
to convert itself to political authority", did not suspect that the two 
were in the beginning one. He thought that "when worshippers of one 
deity engaged in a religious war with the worshippers of some other 
deity, the pressure of war gave rise to organization". What he did not 
notice was that organization must have come first because without it, 
there could have been no war. Therefore, of necessity, priest and ruler 
had to be clearly bound together. For the individual, Aristotle said that 
the highest aim is, as far as may be, to live the life immortal or to 
behold God and to serve Him(Eth. Nie. X; Eth. Eud. IV); and this will 
only be possible to a civilized and educated man in the tranquility of a 
well ordered society. But even so, this can be achieved by only a few. 
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Broadly speaking, the test of an individual's excellence is found in 
citizenship, while the test of political excellence-the excellence of a 
society, is found chiefly in its permanence. 

With regard to the impact of religion on secular institutions, 
Lenski says: 

Just as religious institutions must adapt to influences 
originating in secular institutions, so too, the latter 
are obliged to adapt to influences originating in 
religious institutions. These influences take two 
distinct forms: 

On the one hand, from time to time, the leaders of religious 
associations embark on campaigns to reform some aspect of the secular 
world, which they find objectionable. Occasionally, these efforts are 
successful; more often, they are not. Because of this, many have 
concluded that religious groups have little influence on secular institu- 
tions. This conclusion is unwarranted, however, since it ignores the 
second type of religious influences, far more important than the calcu- 
lated, organized campaigns to reform society, which are the daily actions 
of thousands and millions of group members; whose personalities 
have been influenced, to a greater or lesser degree, by their life-long 
exposure to the group political, economic, educational and kinship 
institutions, they powerfully influence the character of these institu- 
tions. 

Morality in Politics 

Kant and Hobbes merely repeated the view earlier held by Soc- 
rates and Plato that man decides to live with others out of selfishness; 
he wants to satisfy his desires, to please himself, and his co-operation 
with others is only for gaining his own ends. Kant called this duality of 
man's nature "the unsocial sociableness of man". Machiavelli often 
discucssed the advantages of immorality "skillfully used to gain a ruler's 
ends," and it is this which is mainly responsible for his evil repute. 
But perhaps for the most part he was not so much immoral as amoral. 
He simply abstracted politics from other considerations and wrote of it 
as if it were an end in itself. Probably the closest analogy to 
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Machiavelli's separation of political expedience from morality is to be 
found in some parts of Aristotle's Politics, when Aristotle considers 
the preservation of States without reference to their goodness or bad- 
ness. In contrasting Christianity with the more virile religions of anti 
quity, Machiavelli wrote: 

"Our religion places the supreme happiness in humility, 
lowliness, and a contempt for worldly objects, whilst 
the others place the supreme good in grandeur of soul, 
strength of body, and all such other qualities as 
render men formidable. These principles seem to me to 
have made men feeble, and caused them to become an 
easy prey to evil-minded men, who can control them 
more securely, seeing that the great body of men, for 
the sake of gaining Paradise, are more disposed to 
endure injuries than to avenge them 
(Discourses, 11,2) 

It has been said that the nascent Christian movement adopted 
political' quietism. Even if this were true, bearing in mind the princi- 
ples of Christianity, it could not have been so because of a permanent 
separation of religion and politics but perhaps because such a course 
was "political wisdom" in the circumstances of that particular time 
and place. Nevertheless, such quietism would be contrary to the moral 
principles of almost all religions, but most certainly to those of the 
Sikh religion. The Guru's view is that while human life is God's gift, it 
is not an end in itself; it is the means for a higher end. Therefore, "ad- 
justment" at the cost of one's principles is not permitted. Guru Nanak 
enjoined the threefold action, viz., (i) Honest Labour (Kirt) : (ii) prayer 
(Nam); (iii) sharing (Vand Chhakna): and these entailed both individual 
and collective effort. He said: 

"As a team of oxen are we driven 
By the plough man, our teacher, 
By the furrows made are thus writ 
Our actions on the earth, our paper. 
The sweat of labour is as beads 
Falliflg by the plough man, as seeds sown. 
We reap according to our measures; 
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Some for ourselves to keep, some to others give, 

O, Nanak, this is the way to truly live. 

If thou wouldst the fruits of salvation cultivate 

And let the love of the Lord in thy heart germinate, 

Thy body be as the fallow land 

Where, in thy heart, the Farmer sow$ his seeds 

Of righteous action and good deeds. " 

Evolution of Politics, Religious Relationship 

When the Indo- Aryans came to India about 3,300 years ago, they 
brought with them a tribal organization, a cult of fire sacrifice and a 
concept of cosmic order. Their society was patriarchal; kingship was 
generally elective, but, with the passage of time, it became hereditary. 
The king could claim no regular tribute from the people except what 
they were pleased to offer. But as development proceeded, so did the 
powers of the king grow. Kautalya, in the arthashastra, maintained that 
it was the duty of the king to chasten the conduct of the people, to be 
the promulgator of right law and duty, and to co-ordinate the various 
orders and sections of society. Law was said to have its sources in 
religion, long established usage, good and righteous conduct, and the 
command of the King. The idea that kings ruled as of divine right 
became firmly entrenched, so much so that according to Manu, even an 
infant king was not to be despised "for he was a great god in human form". 

But the farther the Indo-Aryans spread from their Sapta Sindhu 
habitat, the greater became their need to organize into specialized fields 
and this they did by dividing their people into four groups, the priests 
and the warriors being placed at the top. They evolved and developed 
the vedic religion, but in the Rig-veda there is little trace of the rigid 
restrictions which later became the immutable compartments, of the 
four-caste system. There was hardly any taboo on inter marriage, change 
of occupation or commensality. In fact, families were not wedded to a 
particular profession, and it seems that grouping of individuals was 
done according to ability or propensity. In course of time, however, 
from small beginnings, their domain became very much enlarged. This 
inevitably brought problems which they tried to solve by making the 
four castes so rigid that the criteria for membership became birth. They 
were very color conscious and while they merely divided their own 
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people into four castes, they placed outside the pale of this caste system 
millions of human beings, who, consequently, had a very low status 
indeed. There was no question of equality, either in theory or in fact. 
Inevitably this state of affairs created privilege for the few and misery 
for the majority. 

But the division of the Hindu society into castes and 
untouchability was in no sense equivalent to the idea of Plato's Repub- 
lic, because in it, there was nothing comparable to the Citizens. And 
no collateral movement was possible from one caste to another. The 
boundary of each caste was so inflexible that there was no chance for 
upgrading on merit, or even consensus. Inevitably there was dissatis- 
faction and frustration. On the one hand there was colossal wastage of 
human potential, and on the other, there were incompetent people placed 
in higher categories through sheer accident of birth. 

The situation went on hardening for about 1,000 years when 
Mahavir and Buddha revolted against the caste system of Brahmanical 
Hinduism and its numerous gods. Original Buddhism was without a 
deity and for nearly 1,200 years it remained the predominant religion 
of India until a Renaissance in Hinduism in the ninth century almost 
extinguished it. As it needed no God, this religion could therefore, be 
said to be almost atheistic. Its four noble truths (to exist is to suffer; 
suffering is caused by desire which increases with gratification; it is 
possible to get rid of this suffering by suppressing desire; the practice 
of discipline, the "good law" is the way to such suppression; and all 
this leads to Nirvan) and the establishment of the Order of Mendicants, 
Bhikkus, Monks and Nuns encouraged individual development, rather 
than a combination of people in social or political activity. 

It is true that for centuries, Jainism and Buddhism held sway in 
India because of their complete freedom from caste restrictions, but 
the absence of emotional content in their code of ethics was their 
Achilles heel. The moral tone of Jain and Buddhist ethics was far above 
the heads of the ordinary masses who had been for centuries past so 
completely denied learnig and intellectual exercise that they found them- 
selves isolated from higher reaches of spiritual knowledge. Inevitably 
they turned to their immediate kith and kin for warmth and comfort. 
Imperceptibly, yet quite surely, the shackles of caste again began to be 
forged around them. 
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Although many of those who had experienced factual freedom 
from caste restrictions, struggled and resisted fresh incarceration, by 
taking refuge in the worship of Vishnu and of Shiv, who had respec- 
tively been given the status each of Supreme god, there were still others 
who fell by the wayside. In this process, Jainism became neutered into 
Hinduism and Buddhism found adherents outside the boundaries of 
India. Equality of mankind was at this point definitely at a premium. 

Guru Nanak said: 

"Castes are folly, names are folly, All creatures 
have one shelter, that of God. If man call himself 
good, the truth shall be known, O Nanak, when his 
account is accepted. 

By the opening years of the 16th Century, absolute monarchy 
either had become or was rapidly becoming the prevailing type of 
government in Western Europe. This had brought about an enormous 
destruction of mediaeval institutions. With the vanishing of the 
Sacredotum as a power, the Church became what it had never before 
been for Christian thought-either a voluntary association or a partner 
of national government. 

Machiavelli, with bitter irony, frequently assailed the Church: 

"We Italians thus owe to the Church of Rome and to her 
priests our having become religious and bad; but we 
owe her a still greater debt, and one that will be 
the cause of our ruin, namely that the Church has 
kept and still keeps our country divided. The Church 
then not having permitted another power to do so, has 
been the cause why Italy has never been able to unite 
under one head, but has always remained under a number of 
princes and lords, which occasioned her so many dissensions 
and so much weakness that she became 
a prey not only to powerful barbarians, but of 
whoever chose to assail her. " (Discourses I, 12) 

Although there was at that time, no communication between 
contemporary Italy and India, the politico-religious conditions prevail- 
ing in each country were almost identical. On the one hand, Christianity 
was being blamed for the political ills in Europe and on the other, it 
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was Hinduism which had created similar conditions in India. The 
Bactrian invaders crushed the Maurya Empire and they had been them- 
selves annihilated by the various Scythian tribes. The Gupta dynasty 
did retrieve the situation and for a few centuries established their 
benevolent rule over a mighty domain, but in the end, they were left so 
weak that the country became an easy prey to Mughal hordes. Of this 
period, Guru Nanak wrote: 

The age is like a knife, kings are butchers, Religion 
has taken wings and flown. In the dark night of 
falsehood, I cannot see the moon of truth rising. 
(MajhkiVarUA) 

Historical Background to Guru Nanak's Teachings 

Although scattered settlements of Muslims grew up in India 
from 636 A.D. onwards, their first real invasion came in 672 A.D.; but 
the floodgates opened with the invasion of Mahmud Ghazni in 1001 
A.D. That was the period of massacre, loot and rapine of the Hindus 
and the desecration, plunder and annihilation of their temples. In the 
time of Guru Nanak, the Lodhi (Muslim) Kings ruled Delhi, but Babar, 
who vanquished them and laid the foundations of the Mughal Empire, 
was himself also a Muslim. This was clearly an example of ignoring 
religious principles well-entrenched in the Constitution of Medina. Guru 
Nanak was not against established Government, but he was certainly 
against despotism. He did not believe that kings had a divine right to 
rule. The authoritative pronouncements of Kekeze (Tebtengri), the chief 
Shaman, gave religious sanction to Jenghiz Khan "in the name of God, 
to rule over all the world." As a result, the great Mongol raised cruelty 
to the dignity of highest virtue. He demanded absolute obedience from 
subjected people and regarded any discussion or negotiation as a sin 
against himself and against heaven-not to speak of any attempt at 
opposition or defense. After taking Bokhara, Jenghiz Khan made 

speech: " And I am telling you, be afraid of me, for I am the 

punishment sent by God on you. If you had not committed great sins, 
the almighty God would not have punished you by sending me." 
(Rishad - al Din 1, book 2) 

Guru Nanak would have denounced outright these claims and 
pronouncements, as indeed he did when Babar became the scourge of 
India. 
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Guru Nanak says of Babar's atrocities and Lodhi's impotence: 

Sin is the king, Greed the minister, Falsehood the 
mint-master, and lust is the deputy to take counsel 
with; they sit and confer together. The blind 
subjects out of ignorance, pay homage like dead men. 
With his wicked expedition, Babar hastens from Kabul 
and demands forced gifts. Decency and law have 
vanished; Falsehood stalks abroad. The vocation of, 
the Qazi and the Brahmin is gone and instead the Devil 
reads the marriage services, the Muslim women read 
their scriptures, and in anguished cries call upon 
their God. Paeans of murder are being sung, O Nanak, 
and blood is being shed in place of saffron. In this 
city of corpses I sing of God f s goodness, and I strike 
this note of warning! that He, who made these people 
and assigned different places to them, is witnessing 
it all from His privacy; That He and His decisions 
are just; and He will mete out examplary justice. 
Bodies shall be cut up like shreds of cloths; India 
will remember what I say. They came in 78 but they 
shall depart in '97 and then shall rise another brave 
man. Nanak utters the message of the True One, and 
proclaims the truth, for the occasion demands it. " 

Conclusion 

There are, broadly speaking, three alternative forms in Gov- 
ernment; rule by one, rule by a few, and rule by many. Rule by one 
person can take the form of monarchy, despotism or dictatorship. 
Monarchy is the rule by king or queen, depending upon religion, de- 
scent, election or established custom. Despotism is the rule by a king 
or queen, established and maintained by force or cunning. Dictatorship 
is the rule by a person who is neither a king nor a queen, but whose 
authority derives from a particular emergency and whose office is widely 
regarded as a temporary expedient. Rule by a few can take the form 
of a feudalism, aristocracy or oligarchy. Feudalism is rule by nobles, 
each with control of some province or locality and may be almost inde- 
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pendent of any centralized authority. Aristocracy is rule by persons 
enjoying a special and often inherited respect acting mainly through a 
central government under their own control. (Theocracy, or rule by a 
priesthood, is one form of aristocracy). Oligarchy is rule by a few per- 
sons with no special claim to respect other than their wealth, ability or 
vigor. (Bureaucracy, or rule by officials, is one form of oligarchy). 
Rule by many can take the form of democracy, representative democ- 
racy or anarchy. Democracy is rule by all or by a majority of the voters, 
by direct expression of their will. Representative Democracy is rule by 
all or a majority of the voters, but through elected representatives. 
Anarchy, if it can be termed a form of rule, means the refusal of a large 
number to be ruled at all. 

Although the basic forms of government are only three, it would 
obviously be wrong to expect any government to conform exactly to 
any one of them. In practice, forms of rule are often mixed. By the time 
of Guru Nanak, the idea of kings ruling by a divine right, had gradually 
established itself into hereditary monarchy. The populations prospered 
or suffered according to the personality of the individual king. The 
ideas of republics and representative governments had been advanced 
and canvassed from time to time, but the inequality of mankind was 
the greatest stumbling block. Greed, avarice and the rulers' intoxication 
by power were others. 

It has been said of Spinoza that "accepting the starting point of 
Machiavelli, he reached the conslusions of St. Augustine". He was a 
Jew, and he died in 1977. He had little influence on the thought of his 
day, but he can be regarded as the one modern philosopher who is 
worthy of being named in the same breath as Plato. About God, he 
says: per Deum intelligo ens absolute infinitum, hoc est subsantiam 
constantem infinitis attributis (5th. 1 Def. vi) - God is an absolutely 
infinite being, that is substance consisting of infinite attributes. He 
goes on to say that "Love of the Eternal fills the soul with joy alone 
and is free from every sorrow." (De Intell. Emco. p. 5) 

Among Spinoza's leading principles can be found the state- 
ment "that every existing thing, by the law of its nature, seeks to 
preserve its own existence and essence. For its characteristics, this is 
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the Divine Law and, therefore, any Law of Duty to be laid down must 
be consistent with the Divine Law". (Ethe. Ill) "The fundamental law 
applies alike to the individual and the state, therefore the State could 
commit a sin as much as an individual could do." (Tract. Pol. iv) Spinoza 
closely unites politics with metaphysics and represents the State as 
being grounded with what is deepest in human nature, i.e. the source of 
all that is best in it. It is in sharp contrast to Hobbes, who found the 
State in selfishness, but whom Spinoza contradicts by refusing to regard 
the right or power of the state as "transferred" to it by the citizens who 
are themselves deprived of what is so "transferred". 

Guru Nanak had the courage of his convictions. He was the 
first to raise his voice firmly in support of morality in all actions of 
human society. When Babar invaded India and conquered both Lodhi 
and Rana Sanga, Guru Nanak castigated him for his atrocities towards 
the subjects and for his non-Muslim-like behavior towards another 
Muslim ruler. He blamed the Lodhis for taking over kingship and 
neglecting to safeguard the people. The Guru did not want to establish 
a secular kingdom for himself, but realized that the State cannot prop- 
erly function unless every individual component which composed it, 
fully plays his or her part in it. Therefore, he enjoined that people, 
having an uncompromising belief in the Oneness of God, must earn an 
honest living; contribute to the well-being of those who are less fortu- 
nate; live normal family lives; and establish sangat for social religious 
comity. Humanity, being a universal brotherhood, people should lead 
a life of service and humility without distinction of caste, color or creed. 
To the rulers, he urged them to give up their greed and pride.of birth; to 
avoid doing injury to the subjects or to the neighboring states; and to 
do away with all inequalities between mankind. He stressed that only 
reasonable taxes ought to be imposed and that the safety and welfare 
of all subjects must be deemed to be their paramount duty. Religious 
tolerance and "no compromise on principles", must be fearlessly prac- 
tised by both the ruler and the ruled. In this way, he enunciated a high 
moral basis for the state: 

"Covetousness is a dog Falsehood, a scavenger ;food 
obtained by deceit, carrion. Slander of others, is 
filth in the mouth; the fire of Anger is scourge. 
Pleasures and self-praise, these O lord, are mine own 
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misdeeds. My friends; does anyone obtain honor by 
mere words? Only they are the best, who are so at His 
gate. Others, who commit base acts, must but sit and 
weep. There is pleasure in gold, in silver and in 
women; There is pleasure in the perfume of sandal 
There is pleasure in horses, soft couches and palaces: 
There is pleasure in sweets as well as in meats. But 
when the body is so satiated with pleasures where can 
God's name find room to dwell in It? Words which bring 
honor are the only proper ones to utter; harsh words 
result only in injury. " (Sin Raag M 1, Page 75) 

For a long time past, it has been universally recognized that 
the rights of minorities must be safeguarded. They have chronically 
suffered even under enlightened rulers. Under despots and under 
insensitive majorities, they have been brutally treated. At the same 
time, there are minorities who still rule over the majorities by sheer 
force of arms. John Stuart Mill, in one of his essays, says: "if all 
mankind minus one, were of one opinion, and only one person were of 
the contrary opinion, mankind would be no more justified in silencing 
that one person, than he, if he had the power, would be justified in 
silencing mankind." The teachings of Guru Nanak, if diligently followed, 
give a ready solution to the problems of both. 

Mill goes on to say that by degrees, this new demand for 
elective and temporary rulers became the prominent object of the 
exertions of the popular party, wherever any such party existed and 
superseded, to a considerable extent, the previous efforts to limit the 
power of the rulers. Guru Nanak in recommending the system of Sangat 
said: 

The elect are acceptable, and the elect are supreme 
and these elect obtain honor at the Lord 's Court. The 
elect also enhance and dignify the courts of the 
kings: but nevertheless, they must concentrate their 
thoughts on God's law alone. " (Siri Raag M: 1, Page 82) 

Guru Nanak appreciated the frailties of human beings as well as 
the diversities of their natures. He also had remedies for these: 
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"Numberless are the fools, appallingly blind; thieves 
and usurpers of the other 's property: cut-throats who 
commit murders; sinners who go on sinning; liars, who 
revel in falsehood; dirty wretches, who live on filth; 
slanderers, who are seeped in sin; and Numberless 
those who depart after establishing their kingdoms by 
force/' (Gauri Sukhmani Sahib M: 5, Page 339) 

He than goes on to say 

"By washing with water, the dirt from besmirched parts 
of the body is removed. Soiled garments are cleansed 
with detergents. In the same way, a soul defiled with 
sin, can be cleansed with the love of God's name. 
Viscious man does not become virtuous by mere words of 
mouth, but by good actions and engraving on the heart 
the principle that man himself sows what he will 
ultimately reap. (Japuji SahibT 

Charity, tolerance, humility, service, sharing with others, Sangat, 
Pangat, equality of mankind and knowledge; these are the attributes 
which Guru Nanak exhorts everyone to inculcate. He says 

"Make Continence thy furnace. 
Patience thy goldsmith; 
Understanding thy anvil 
Divine knowledge, thy tools; 
God's fear, thy bellows. 
Practising of penance, thy fire; 
Love of Lord, thy pot, 

And by these means, the Nectar of God 's Name 

will fitter down to your mind and to your soul. " (Japuji Sahib) 

The requirements for effective government are that the adminis- 
trative machinery must be such as to hold all the people into a national 
unit. Guru Nanak recognized that those in authority were prone to 
succumbing to the temptations of power. Therefore, whether a State 
adopts a single party, multiple party, or any other form of rule, it must 
establish the rule of law and give a secure constitutional protection to 
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the personal rights of all its citizens. The State does not create the 
rights of its citizens, but it is of fundamental importance that it must 
respect them. Similarly, the state does not create truth, Truth continues 
to be true, even when politically inconvenient. It has been noticed 
time and time again that the power to sway men's minds, can be used 
totally irresponsibly in conditions where men are moving in a not yet 
developed criteria of criticism to fit the new order. Perhaps the greatest 
safeguard against the abuse of power lies in the existence of a commu- 
nity within the State, which knows that its final loyalty lies beyond it. 

It is the misunderstanding of this ideal by the Indian Govern- 
ment that has led to the present day suffering of the Sikhs in India. A 
nation that tries to crush those fighting for basic human rights, is effec- 
tively destroying its immune system that serves to protect it against the 
ravages of dictatorial rule. 
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Conservation of Sikh Heritage 



The dictionary meaning of "conservation" is preservation, as 
opposed to destruction. The "Sikhs" are the followers of Guru Nanak 
to Guru Granth Sahib. The "Heritage" is everything heritable by the 
Corporate community from the time of it's inception by Guru Nanak, 
throughout its existence. 

As this religion began in the Punjab, which is a physical integral 
of the sub-continent, it is well to note that the religious heritage of that 
entire geographic area has not been the monopoly of any one particular 
civilization. Man has been known to live in this area from the end of 
the first Inter-Glacial, or about the beginning of the second Ice Age. In 
time, there flowered the Harappan Civilization, which, at it's zenith, 
covered a territorial area of 1 100 Kms North-South, and 1600 Kms 
East- West. It's decline began in the second millennium, and the Indo- 
Aryans entered India around 1500 B.C. 

Of course, during all this time, the aboriginal people were not 
inactive or invisible. Their languages and customs influenced the Vedic 
people in many ways. Gradually, a new Culture emerged which be- 
came common to the Aryans and the locals. 

In course of time, Jainism and Budhism challenged Vedism, 
which resulted in the establishment of Budhist sway for many centu- 
ries. Large hordes of Scythians forced their way in and settled on vast 
expanses in Kathiawar, Saurashtra, Haryana and the Punjab. With the 
Dravidians on the South, there were thus three distinct racial groups of 
outsiders firmly entrenched in India. Apart from other invasions, there 
were the sustained invasions of Alexander. The next serious tenant 
was Mahmud of the Ghaznavide Turks in 1001 A.D. He brought the 
religion of Islam, which the Mughals, following the Turks and the Af- 
ghans, caused to be firmly entrenched throughout the sub-continent. 
The Zoroastrians came from Persia, seeking refuge and asylum. They 
are a small, but closely knit and progressive community. Like the Hin- 
dus and Muslims, the French, Portuguese, Dutch, and English also put 
down their Christian roots. They have all gone, but their religion and 
culture, and many aspects of the Common Law have remained behind. 
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It can be fairly said that the Heritage of a people is that baggage 
which they cheerfully carry themselves and which has the means of 
enriching not only the environment, but the neighboring people as well. 
It is also a fact that Heritage is a civilisation, which is peculiar to a 
community of people, which begins with a small number, but spreads 
it's influence without geographical restraints. Of necessity, it includes 
: Art; Culture; Language; Literature; Morality; and Religion. In the 
course of their evolution, the Sikhs are at that stage. 

To better understand the term "religion", it is easier to catego- 
rize it into (i) Cumulative Tradition; and (ii) Faith. The reason being 
that while the cumulative tradition of a community is directly observ- 
able, the depth of an individual's faith can not be accurately assessed, 
because that is a very personal attribute. Being a practising Sikh, my 
inherent sympathies are with the Sikh religion; but I must concede that 
a non-Sikh would have a different approach, somewhat colored by his 
or her own faith. 

Guru Nanak says : Na ham Hindu, na Mussulman (There is no 
Hindu and no Muslim). The logic is that Creation does not divjde peo- 
ple into different religious practitioners. His, therefore, was a new and 
distinct religion. Guru Nanak goes on to say : Manus kijat sabh ek hi 
pehchanbo (Recognise all Homo Sapiens as one). Therefore, instead 
of dividing humanity, he made this a religion for all mankind. That 
consequently, does not recognize man-made boundaries either. It is an 
historical fact that people of the sub-continent, who first embraced 
religion, were either atheists or followed a different natural phenomena 
for their spiritual guidance. As religious discipline developed into a 
new religion, its followers were recognized as belonging thereto, and 
were thereafter spoken of not in terms of their erstwhile religious 
profession, but by their current attachment. It is, therefore, unjust and 
wholly inappropriate for anyone to say that Sikhs are Hindus or a sect 
thereof. 

The Judeo-Christians and Moslems describe themselves as the 
people of the book, but in a real sense, the Sikhs perhaps are the only 
People of the Book. A book so unique in the annals of theology and 
history, that there never has been one like it ever before. 
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Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion was born in 1469 
A.D. and there was a continuity of living Guru succession for 239 years. 
During their short history of 500 years plus, the Community has 
acquired all the 5 attributes, which make a religion internationally 
acceptable as being "independent and sovereign", namely, 

1 . A firm and distinctive Basic religious belief; 

2. A homogenous religious society with a standard code of conduct; 

3. A principal or paramount place of Spiritual inspiration and of 
religious pilgrimage; 

4. All necessary, but distinctive ceremonies for births, marriages, 
initiation and deaths of its members; 

5. A designated religious holy book 

The examples of these five attributes are : 

i) The Sikh religion has an uncompromising faith in the Almighty 
described in Guru Nanak's Mool Mantar, i.e., God the Creator 
of all and everything, who has no equals, no partners, no agents 
and no opponents. It proclaims equality of the whole Human 
Race; Everyone and everything is under His governance, and 
subject to His laws. All are the beneficiaries of His love and 
grace. He can be reached by everyone through Simran (medi- 
tation), and Sewa (service), as expounded in Gurbani (writings 
in Guru Granth Sahib). 

ii) The Khalsa Brotherhood; Initiation by Amrit; the discipline of 
the Five Ks and Rehat Maryada (Code of Conduct); the insti- 
tution of Sangat and Pangat. 

iii) Harmandir Sahib; Amritsar Sarovar; the Five Takhts - Siri Akal 
Takht Sahib, Siri Patna Sahib, Siri Hazoor Sahib, Siri Damdama 
Sahib and Siri Kesgarh Sahib 

iv) As contained in the Guru Granth Sahib, and the Maryada, and 
the long established and practised Sikh traditions. 

v) The Guru Granth Sahib - a holy book unique in the World in 
more ways than one. 
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The Sikh religion is based on an unequivocal belief in the One- 
ness of God, the Creator. The Guru Granth Sahib opens with the "Mool- 
Manter", or the basis belief. In it are stated the attributes of God, whom 
Guru Nanak himself worshipped, and whom he enjoined the Sikhs to 
do the same : 



There is One God : He has no competitors, adversaries, or partners 

(VarWadhansM.3). 
His name is Truth : True, true, true is He for ever; ever is he true. 

(M.5 Majh) 
He is the Creator : Thou art the Creator 

(M.l Slokas) 
The Lord is the Creator; 
He Himself is the Administrator 
(M.2 Asa) 

He is without fear and enmity : 

To Him, no one can give an order, 

For He, O! Nanak, is the King of Kings. 

As He wills, so must we live. 

(M.l Japji) 
Nanak ! The Master is always kind 

(M.SGauri) 



He, the Omnipresent, pervades the Universe 

Thou art pervading everywhere, and Thine 
Light shines in every heart 

(M.lBilaval) 

He is not bom, Nor does he die, to be bom again 

Neither He dies, nor is there any mourning 
for Him 

(M.l Asa) 

By the Gum's Grace (you may find the way to reach Him) 

The Gum's Word has the Sage's wisdom. 
The Gum's Word is full of learning; 
For though it be the Gum's Word, God Hiir 
self speaks therein 

(M.l Japji) 
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Guru Nanak established the Sangat, an assembly of the Sikhs 
for meditating on God's Name : Hoey ikater milo mere bhai, dubhida 
door karo liv layi (M.5 Basant) means : Assemble together my bretheren; 
be rid of all troubles, by meditating (on His Name). Praise the Lord, 
and hear those who do him praise; Engrave His Name in your heart; 
banish all sorrows from your soul; and make your heart a haven of 
peace (M.l Japuji). The advantages of assembling together, I cannot 
enumerate (M. 1 Gujri). In his Vars, Bhai Gurdas has recorded the high 
esteem in which Sadh Sangat is held in Sikhism. It is, therefore, one of 
the firmly established pillars of Sikh Congregational Practice. 

Human existence and destiny derive their ultimate meaning and 
can be interpreted and understood only in relation to this fundamental 
reality. 

In 1708 A.D., one day before his demise, the last of the living 
Sikh Gurus, Guru Gobind Singh, invested the Adi Granth Sahib with 
Guruship and ordained that from thence on, the holy book shall be the 
Guru, being the personal representative of the Ten Gurus, for all time. 
The Guru Granth Sahib has ever since been so accepted. 

The writings of the Gurus are contemporaneous and are based 
on the direct revelations from the Almighty. The emphasis is on the 
Supremacy of the Creator. Every entity comes into being and exits at 
His command. Every living being comes with a Divine spark, and its 
object is to do well in life, and to be able to return the Divine light back 
to the Source Light (God). When the being merges into the Divine, it is 
no longer subject to the cycles of births and deaths. 

When the majority of the people in India were oppressed be- 
yond endurance, Budhism eradicated the Caste system. The humanity 
of the sub-continent was consequently allowed to breathe freely for 
many a century. However, the latent Vedic strength was such that with 
the decline of Budhism, Brahmanic renaissance re-asserted itself and 
re-imposed the caste system, and society went back to the bad old days. 
After the establishment of Islamic and Sikh religions, that were caste 
less, there followed the Christian governments. A very large part of 
the population soon became acutely aware of the inequity of caste and 
non-caste, but as it was still an integral part of the Hindu hierarchy, it 
has continued to be practised in that society even to this day. 
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Guru Nanak declared equality of mankind to be the natural 
result of Fatherhood of God. He said : 

Nanak, none is high, and none is low ; everyone is under His 
governance, and subject to His laws; all being the beneficiaries of His 
love and can be reached by Simran (meditation), and Sewa (service). 

Guru Amar Das says : 

The four castes which people name, 

Have all proceeded from One vital fluid. 

All human beings are moulded from the same clay ; 

The Great Artificer moulds it in different shapes (M.3 Wadhans) 

Kabir's saying, included in the Guru Granth Sahib : 

The Rich and the poor, are all bretheren, 

This the Lord has ordained, and none can gainsay it ; 

Says Kabir, poor is he, in whose heart 

There is not the Name of the Lord. (Kabir, Bhairon) 

The equality of mankind, without distinction of caste, color, sex 
or creed became the second of the firmly established pillars of Sikh 
congregational practice. 

The Punjabi language was already spoken before the time of 
Guru Nanak. Even the Paintee (35) characters were in vogue; but Guru 
Angad changed their sequence and modified the shape. The Guru Granth 
Sahib is printed in what is now known as Gurmukhi characters. 

Pre Gurmukhi Characters Gurmukhi Characters 

tJ £ FT 9 ^ S £ H ? ¥ 

The different contributors to the text of the Guru Granth Sahib, 
cover a time span of some five Centuries (earliest being JaiDev in the 
12 th Century, and last, Guru Tegh Bahadur in the 1 7 th Century); but the 
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language is one which the Punjabi people understood. The Guru Granth 
Sahib being in Gurmukhi characters, it has become imperative for Sikhs 
to know the source language. There are translations in other languages, 
but it is difficult to convey the exact import of Gurbani in a foreign 
medium. 

Guru Gobind Singh was himself a prolific writer, and he had 52 
bards under his patronage. Unfortunately, most of the literature cre- 
ated was lost, even before the Guru's demise. While including his fa- 
ther's bani into the Adi Granth Sahib, the Guru did not include in it any 
of his own extensive compositions. Those remaining, were subsequently 
collected by Bhai Mani Singh and bound into "Dasam Granth" (the 
book of the Tenth Master). A good deal of valuable manuscript was 
also destroyed from the Golden Temple Library, during the Blue Star 
Operational attack on the Durbar Sahib complex in 1984. There, is 
however, a considerable collection of Sikh literary documents in the 
India Office Library in London. 

There are many modern writers of Punjabi (in the Gurmukhi 
script in India, and in theTJrdu script in Pakistan), who have received 
well deserved acclaim. I recall having read as a child, Sundri, my first 
real book in Punjabi. It was decades later that I could appreciate the 
eminence of its author. Sikh literature is growing in strength and volume 
day by day. A few years ago, I visited the Sikh Foundation in San 
Francisco and was pleased to know of their consistent effort to foster 
Sikh religion, history, art and literature in the United States. Singapore 
is another Centre where I found that the Sikhs are busy disseminating 
such knowledge. In India, Punjabi has been raised to high academic 
level. These are valuable stepping stones for the preservation and propa- 
gation of Punjabi literature and culture. 

On a practical level, it has been observed that in Kenya, where 
Sikh boys had the opportunity to have primary education in Punjabi at 
Khalsa School, and Urdu at Government School, more than half of 
them opted for Punjabi. They were regularly immersed in Gurbani and 
Kirtan, as well as in regular weekly gatherings at the Gurdwara con- 
gregations. At secondary level, when both the groups were studying 
together, the Gurdwara activities of the Khalsa group slowed down 
noticeably. Both groups did well in their secondary and post-secondary 
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education, as well as in their subsequent professional lives. All were 
devout and they maintained the Sikh form even after emigrating to the 
west; but the attachment of the Khalsa group, continued to be schol- 
arly and one of constantly seeking guidance from Gurbani. 

This pattern would very likely be deemed to apply to many an 
educated Sikh, who has gone abroad and have overseas-born progeny. 
Therefore, the need for the community is to provide a thorough 
grounding in Gurbani in the early and formative years of their childrens' 
lives 

Punjabi language in the Gurmukhi script is, therefore, the fourth 
of the firmly established pillars of Sikh congregational practice. 

Buildings 

The recent fire in Windsor Castle is a reminder of how buildings 
which are a peoples' heritage, can be destroyed or seriously damaged. 
Sikh holy places have suffered serious loss in the past : the Harmander 
Sahib complex, 3 times at the hands of Ahmed Shah Abdali; and re- 
cently at the hands of the Government of India. I first saw the Darbar 
Sahib at Kartarpur (Pakistan) in 1979. The building housing the 
Gurdwara, is where one half of Guru Nanak's "Sheet" was cremated; 
and just beside it, is a marble maqbara (tomb) where the other half of it 
was buried. In 1979, the doors, windows and upstairs was intact, al- 
though unkempt and neglected. There was a full time watchman-cum- 
gardener in attendance. 

When I visited the site the last time, there were no doors or win- 
dows left, and the roof was caving in. In contrast, the marble maqbara 
is intact; every night a lamp is lit. A part of the reason is political 
partition of India, but the community must accept it's apathy as well, 
because, while efforts have been made to maintain Nankana Sahib and 
Panja sahib, the place where Guru Nanak settled down, and spent the 
last 1 8 years of his mature life, is as much our heritage, and it has been 
quite forgotten. 

Present situation of gurdwaras that remained in Pakistan 

a. Nankana Sahib is the birthplace of Guru Nanak. There are 
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other satellite gurdwaras, like Ball Lilah Sahib, gurdwara 
Patti Sahib, gurdwara Mallji sahib, gurdwara Kiara Sahib, 
gurdwara Tamboo Sahib ; as well as the gurdwaras of Guru 
Arjun Dev and Guru Hargobind Sahib, and gurdwara Nihang 
Singhan, etc. In Choohar Khanna the gurdwara Sacha Sauda. 
In Lahore, gurdwara Shahid Ganj Dera Sahib, as well as 
gurdwara Guru Nanak Garh, Guru Ram Das Dharamsala, 
gurdwara Diwan Khana, and Baoli Sahib. Gurdwara Shikar 
Garh of Guru Hargobind Sahib, gurdwara Bhai Budhu da Ava, 
gurdwara Lall Khooh, gurdwara Shahid Ganj of Bhai Mani 
Singh and Shahid Ganj of Bhai Taru Singh. Apart from the 
Dera Sahib gurdwra in Lahore, and Nanakana Sahib and its 
satellite gurdwaras, the others are neglected and are deterio- 
rating daily. There is very little local sangat, but Indian and 
overseas Sikhs visit some of these on their travels to Pakistan. 

b. Kartarpur Sahib (the place of the demise of Guru Nanak). This 
gurdwara, by virtue of its eminence, should be the focus of 
every visiting Sikh, but it is a sad fact that it is the least visited 
shrine. Over the years, the gurdwara building is now in ruins. 

c. Panja Sahib gurdwara has space and scenery. It is well visited 
by overseas Sikhs, and by the jathas led by SGPC. It is well 
guarded by the Pakistan security and it is in a healthy state of 
preservation. There is no local sangat, but there are resident 
granthis. 

d. Dera Sahib As in (a) above. 

e. Other gurdwaras like Bhai Lalo's in Emnabad, and those in 
and around West Punjab, North West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan and Sind. Except for Bhai lalo's, the others are 
boarded up. There are no local sangats except in Peshawar. 

When the Sikhs uproot themselves from the Punjab, and take 
the Sikh religion and culture to an alien shore, their efforts towards 
establishing Sikhism are parts of the Sikh heritage too. The first 
Gurdwaras in the States, Canada, Britain, the Far East, and Australia, 
are our heritage, and should be preserved for posterity. There were 3 
beautiful Gurdwaras in Shanghai and one in Nanking. They had to be 
left behind for political reasons, and today no one seems to remember 
their existence. The Sikh community in Bangkok recently spent a 
fortune in making a Gold palki on the pattern of Harimandir Sahib. It 
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is fabulous. It is heritage. So much love, sweat and labour, which have 
been expended in their constuction and maintenance, should not be 
forgotten. 

Music 

Apart from Japuji, the Guru Granth Sahib is versified into 31 
Indian Clasical Raags. Rendering of religious music (Kirtan), in the 
Gurdwara goes hand in hand with the recitation of Gurbani. It is, there- 
fore, the fifth of the established Sikh congregational practices. Without 
Kirtan, the Gurbani is only inadequately rendered. Indeed, it is a fact 
that these days, there is a general tendency to debase the Indian Classical 
music, and it is the Sikh religion that has been the means of saving and 
promoting it for all time. Classical raags are co-existent with seasons 
and times of the day or night. It had been a well established custom in 
Harmander Sahib that group musicians sing the Gurbani kirtan appro- 
priate to the period of the day or night. Parties of musicians outside the 
regime of Harmader Sahib do not pay heed to the co-relation of Gurbani 
raags to the season or the period of the day. When they come overseas 
they generally get led astray by the modern music and its jazzy tunes. 
This is our heritage too. The burden, though heavy, needs to be and 
shall be carried by the Sikhs. 

Morality 

Standards of morality in different societies and different coun- 
tries, and in different environments is often different. But for the Sikhs, 
the standards of morality have been clearly laid down in the Guru Granth 
Sahib. These norms are well recognized, and have been practised for 
centuries. Sikhs have given proof that they can maintain the moral stand- 
ard, even in direst circumstances. Time and time again, against heavily 
daunting odds, they not only snatched away from the caravans of the 
Afghan invaders, Hindu women who were being abducted, and restored 
them to their respective homes without molesting them, they even safely 
delivered a Muslim begum to her noble Lord ; and all this for Sikh 
morality, and not for any worldly reward. 

It is well known that politics is deeply involved in the govern- 
ment of the people. Dealing with people needs the exercise of truth, 
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justice, faith, and equality. Left to the professional politicians, a tribe 
that does not care much for morality, a government gets hobbled. It is 
only when the government is conducted within the rules of morality, 
that there can be justice and fair play for the people. Guru Hargobind 
(the 6 th Nanak) put on the swords of Miri (secular) and Piri (i spiritual ), 
and gave the Sikhs a direction to always temper governance with 
morality. 

It is never repetitive or too late to remind ourselves of our his- 
torical past. It is recorded of the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1799- 
1839), that he summed up his own achievements as follows : 

"My kingdom is a great kingdom : it was small, it was scattered, 
broken, and divided ; it is now consolidated : it must increase in pros- 
perity, and descend undivided to my posterity. The maxims of Taimur 
have guided me; what he professed and ordered, I have done. By counsel 
and providence, combined with valour, I have conquered; and by gen- 
erosity, discipline, and policy, I have regulated and consolidated my 
government. I have rewarded the bold, and encouraged merit wher- 
ever it was to be found : on the field of battle, I exalted the valiant ; 
with my troops I have shared all dangers, all fatigues. Both on the field 
and in the cabinet I shut partiality from soul, and closed my eyes to 
personal comfort ; with the robe of empire, I put on the mantle of care; 
I fed faqirs and holy men, and gained their prayers; the guilty as the 
innocent I spared; and those whose hands were raised against myself 
have met my clemency ; Sri Purakhji (God) has therefore been merci- 
ful to his servant, and increased his power, so that his territory now 
extends to the borders of China and the limits of the Afghans, with all 
Multan, and the rich possessions beyond the Sutlej." (The Sikhs : Vol 
lpp 295-296) 

Occasionally some negative criticism of the Maharaja surfaces, 
but the fact is that his devotion to the Sikh faith was complete. In the 
routine of his busy life, he nevertheless found time twice a day, to hear 
the Guru Granth Sahib recited. On an occasion, when it was alleged 
that he had committed transgressions of the Sikh Code of Conduct, he 
was summoned by the Sangat and then ordered to be whipped. An 
autocrat monarch, whose word was the law of the land, he accepted the 
sentence and submitted himself for it to be carried out. His was an act 
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of great humility, and the Sangat commuted the sentence with a severe 
reprimand. 

About the effect of Guru Gobind Singhs's leadership, 
Cunningham, the historian writes : 

"The last Apostle of the Sikhs did not live to see his own ends 
accomplished, but he effectually roused the dormant energies of a 
vanquished people. He filled them with a lofty, although fitful longing 
for social freedom and national ascendancy. These being the proper 
adjuncts of that purity of worship, which had been preached by Guru 
Nanak, and the succeeding Sikh Gurus. 

Gobind saw what was yet vital, and he relumed it with 
Promethean fire. A living spirit possesses the whole Sikh people, and 
the impress of Gobind has not only elevated and altered the constitu- 
tion of their minds, but it has operated materially and given amplitude 
to their physical frames. The features and external form of a whole 
people have been modified, and a Sikh chief is not more distinguishable 
by his stately person and free and manly bearing, than a minister of his 
faith is by a lofty thoughtfulness of look, which marks the fervour of 
his soul, and his persuasion of the near presence of the Divinity. Not- 
withstanding these changes it has been usual to regard the Sikhs as 
essentially Hindu, and they doubtless are so in language and everyday 
customs, for Gobind did not fetter his disciples with political systems 
or codes of municipal laws; yet, in religious faith and worldly aspira- 
tions, they are bound together by a community of inward sentiment 
and of outward object unknown elsewhere. But the misapprehension 
need not surprise the public nor condemn our scholars, when it is 
remembered that the learned of Greece and Rome misunderstood the 
spirit of those humble men who obtained a new life by baptism. Tacitus 
and Suetonius regarded the early Christians as a mere Jewish sect, they 
failed to perceive the fundamental difference, and to appreciate the 
latent energy and real excellence, of that doctrine, which has added 
dignity and purity to modern civilization. 

Gobind was killed in 1 708, at Nander, on the banks of the Godavari. 
He was in his forty-eighth year, and if it be thought by any that his ob- 
scure end belied the promise of his whole life, it should be remembered 
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that when Muhammad was a fugitive from Mecca, "the lance of an 
Arab might have changed the history of the world", and that the Achil- 
les of poetry, the reflection of truth, left Troy untaken. The lord of the 
Myrmidons, destined to a short life and immortal glory, met an end 
almost as base as that which he dreaded when struggling with Simois 
and Scamander; and the heroic Richard, of eastern and western fame, 
whose whole soul was bent upon the deliverance of Jerusalem, veiled 
his face in shame and sorrow that god's holy city should be left in the 
possession of infidels : he would not behold that which he could not 
redeem, and he descended from the Mount to retire to captivity and a 
premature grave. Success is thus not always the measure of greatness. 

(History of the Sikhs : pages 75/76) 

Guru Granth Sahib 

It is the best example of spirituality and literature in the Punjabi 
language. It was compiled by Guru Arjan Dev (5 th Nanak) in 1604. It 
then contained the writings of the first 5 Gurus (contemporaneously 
written), of 1 5 Bhagats (saints), 1 1 Bhats (bards) and 4 Sikhs. In 1 706, 
Guru Gobind Singh added the writings of Guru Tegh Bahadur (9 th 
Nanak), and completed the Gurbani. In 1 708, one day before his demise, 
Guru Gobind Singh invested the holy book with Guruship, and de- 
clared that henceforth, and for all time, Guru Granth Sahib shall be the 
Guru of the Sikhs, representing the Ten living Gurus of yore. 

The Guru Granth Sahib has 1430 pages. Apart from the Japuji, 
Sloks, and the Ragmala, all the writing is in verse. It is recorded in 
Classical Raag order, and in a descending sequence of authorship, be- 
ginning with Guru Nanak. There are 3384 hymns, consisting of 15,575 
stanzas. Two-fifths of these are written by the Fifth Guru; and one- 
fifth by Guru Nanak. A precise numbering system shows the exact 
count of verses in each hymn. No alteration of any kind is permitted. 

From time to time, however, attempts have been made by indi- 
viduals to alter the words, meanings or structure of the Guru Granth 
Sahib : 
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Sikh Sources 

- (i) By Ram Rai changing a word to please 
Emperor Auranzeb. 

(ii) Bhai Mani Singh. He re-arranged the text of 
Guru Granth Sahib according to "authors", and 
included in it the writings of Guru Gobind 
Singh. He was seriously criticised and rebuked 
for it, and he gave up the; propagation of his 
revised version. 

(iii) The Bhasaud group. Headed by Babu Teja 
Singh, this group was very active for many 
years, wanting to exclude all writings from the 
Guru Granth Sahib, except those of the six 
Gurus. They were rebuffed, and ex-commu- 
nicated. 

Non-Sikh Sources 

(i) Criticisms of Dr. Trump 

(ii) Criticisms of Swami Dayanand of Arya Samaj 

(iii) Dr. McLeod : He has written a string of books 
on Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion. His 
theme is to denigrate the Sikh religion and its 
founder ; he introduced imaginary differences 
of ideology between the Gurus and spurious 
disparities in the holy book ; as well as the 
composition of it's society, et al. Some Sikhs 
and Dr. Spellman emulated his negative ex- 
ample to a lesser extent. A number of re- 
sponses have been published by eminent Sikhs 
and others, but in practise, it is difficult to 
eradicate the prejudice which his books and 
writings engendered on being published. The 
responses possibly do not reach the same tar- 
gets where his books were directed. 
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In his Bachittar Natak, Guru Gobind Singh writes : 

Guru Nanak was Founder of this Dharam : Sikhism ; 
He gave a new way of life : Rah for all seekers of Truth. 
Those who walk on Nanak' s path, 
Would never suffer from inner affliction and inequality. 

Max Arthur M'acauliffe gave up a secure and prestigious career, 
in the British Civil Service, learnt Gurmukhi, and spent many years 
studying the Guru Granth Sahib. In association with Sikh literati, he 
rendered a good translation of Guru Granth Sahib, which the Sikhs 
appreciated. Addressing the Quest Society at Kensington, England, 
on May 12, 1910, Macauliffe said : 

"I am engaged here tonight in offering to your attention, a religion 
which has God and Soul, which presents no mysteries and which em- 
braces an ethical system, such has never been excelled, if indeed it has 
even been equalled - 1 mean the Sikh Religion". 

Duncan Greelees writes : 

"The Guru Granth is certainly one of the World's masterpieces 
of poetry. The Granth Sahib has been rightly called the "Cream of 
Indian Thought - the essence of Hindu philosophy". Yet it is not "Hindu" 
in any sectarian sense, but purely Sikh. The more I dug into the pages 
of Guru Granth Sahib, the more I fell in love with them. Few if any 
among the World scriptures attain so high a literary level, or so con- 
stant a height of inspiration, as the Granth Sahib". 
(Gospel of Guru Granth) 

Such appreciations, however, do not lesson the task of the Sikh 
Corporate bodies. They have to be vigilent to maintain the inviolability 
of their sacred books from attacks by unscruplous and the insidious. 

In an historical restrospect, comulative traditions of the Sikh 
Religion have been fairly upheld by the Corporate bodies in the form 
of Akhand Paths (Continuous reading of the Guru Granth Sahib); 
celebrating important anniversaries (Gurpurabs); and now the 
Centenerary Celebrations on Global levels. The continued growth of 



the community depends on the interest which the younger generations 
take, in knowing about this religion, and in the extent to which they 
can be persuaded to undertake responsibility for the continuation of 
the Gurus' mission in the future. 

In the matter of an individual's faith, it is very difficult to make 
a generalised assessment of the depth of a person's conviction and 
commitment. While it is easy to make donations and even actively 
participate in the service of the Gurdwaras ahd other Sikh projects, 
there are few people who have the inclination or the drive to devote 
time (a) to study and (b) to practise the precepts. Those who can do so, 
however, are usually well rewarded by being mentally and spiritually 
satisfied. 

There are well recorded examples of Sikhs from the earliest times 
to the present, who have dedicated their lives to the propagation of the 
Sikh traditions and culture. We should perpetuate the memory of the 
achievements of such Sikhs and recognise that our heritage is worth 
conserving. The principles of the Sikh religion flow from the Guru 
Granth Sahib, which are undeniably accepted to be "Bani Guru, Guru 
hai Bani . . . "These are custom-made for- Universal application, and 
under no circumstances, shall we allow it' s compression into a parochial 
religion, because that clearly would be a destruction of our heritage 
instead of the propagation and conservation thereof. 

Guru Nanak's vision was to convey God's Word to the whole 
mankind ; Guru Gobind Singh inherited the same. Indeed, he was 
ordered into this World by God, Almighty to propagate the same. 

In 1699, in essence, Guru Gobind Singh winnowed grain from 
chaff; he knit the followers of Gurbani into a distinctive and coherent 
Panth, whose members were disciplined and god-fearing. They held 
their heads high when faced with adversity, and were humble, when in 
glory. 

That is our sixth heritage, which is worthy of conservation world- 
wide and not only in ones and twos. 
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Time To Introspect 



With much less frequency than the circumstances warrant, a 
number of eminent and learned Sikhs have been bold enough to speak 
up and to give a lucid and timely exposition of the paralytic condition 
of our Community. It is a well-known fact that all new religions had to 
undergo the experience of oppression, persecution and denigration at 
the hands of practitioners of earlier established religions and societies. 
In its short history, Sikhism also had to experience the worst of these 
traumas. 

We survived, but while on the one hand, we have a history full of 
Sacrifice, Achievement and Integrity, on the other, we have a consist- 
ent record of wanton destruction of the very fabric of our Society at the 
hands of our own people. The factual situation is so dismal that if "hypo- 
crites" were to be evaluated, most of us would rank as "tops". We 
preach the loudest, mostly to others, all that is good and honorable; we . 
conveniently exempt ourselves from their orbit and generally act in the 
opposite manner. 

Guru Nanak laid the foundation of this great religion for people 
to live according to "Hukam" of God, Whom he described in the "Mool 
Mantra." In essence, we accept the principle of the One-ness of God, 
and the Brotherhood of Man ; but in practice, many of our people run to 
and join in the congregations of the so-called Sadhs, Sants and holy 
persons. Those associations usually end up in an immediate or a delayed 
cultivation of a personality cult; because for many, the individual 
begins to assume a personal significance, more satisfying to them than 
our traditions. Guru Hargobindji, (the 6 th Nanak) wore two swords - 
one of Miri and the other of Piri, and built the Akal Takht Sahib facing 
the Harimander Sahib. Some while after that, neither he nor any of the 
succeeding Sikh Gurus sojourned in Amritsan The Harimander Sahib 
and Akal Takht Sahib remained in the control of non-Sikhs for centu- 
ries. During the time of the British, after a long struggle and sacrifice.of 
thousands of lives, the sanctum sanctora came back into the control of 
the Sikh Panth. Now, instead of one Takhat, there are Five Takhats, 
and each one has an appointed Jathedar. On principle, the Sikhs cannot 
discriminate between the Takhats established for or by one Guru or the 
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other - the Jote of Guru Nanak has descended to all ten Gurus in equal 
measure. For the last few years, however, a strange ideology has been 
propagated that the Jathedar of Akal Takht Sahib is the supreme au- 
thority for all Sikhs. He can make any pronouncements on any matter 
that he deems to be contrary to the Maryada of the Akal Takht, and 
excommunicate any Guru's Sikh from the Panth. A Hukamnama, once 
issued, rightly or wrongly, cannot be reviewed or revoked. The Jathedar 
of Siri Akal Takht has even ex-communicated the Jathedars of the 
other Takhts. There is no specified Maryada; there is no qualification or 
experience requirements for the appointment of a Jathedar; his terms 
of tenure are not laid down; the scope of his authority is not prescribed. 
If his authority is expected to extend to all Sikhs, then the Sikhs in the 
rest of India, and those living abroad, must have a say in the appoint- 
ment of a Jathedar. The Panth should make sure that the Jathedars of 
all five Takhats consider and come to a joint conclusion of matters 
assigned to the Takhat. There should be no supremacy of one or the 
other. If that is not done, the supremacy of a Takhat would remain 
regional. The present unregulated system is a dangerous and detrimen- 
tal trend, which has resulted in disruptions in our societal make-up, and 
must, therefore, be urgently reviewed and replaced. 

Guru Gobind Singh did not deviate from the theological and 
philosophical principles of his predecessors. With extraordinary fore- 
sight, he created the Khalsa. and bestowed the mantle of Guruship on 
the Guru Granth Sahib for eternity. The Guru Granth Sahib has the 
central place in all our Gurdwaras, and we all accord it respect, rever- 
ence and fealty to the same extent as if one of the Ten Gurus were 
himself present in person. It is within the experience of most of us, 
however, that on numerous occasions, there are occurrences within the 
Gurdwaras when all good manners are thrown aside, even in its pres- 
ence. For example, we become very indignant if someone enters the 
Gurdwara with bared head, but we exempt ourselves from any sanction 
arising out of abuse, desecration, misbehavior or even assault and 
murder inside it, committed by us, our friends or relatives. 

When our personal interests are concerned, we quickly ignore 
the necessity for us to follow the teachings of the Gurus; to be humble, 
tolerant, just and fair; to be men and women of integrity, compassion 
and righteous living. Fortunately for our Community, Guru Gobind Singh 
did not give to any Sikh, however eminent, the power or authority 
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to evaluate the religious standing of another Sikh. It is the inherent right 
of the Guru alone to determine whether his Sikh has come up to the 
mark or not. 

Some Sikhs make public pronouncements about other Sikhs, 
whom they adjudge to be no longer the Guru's Sikhs. This usually 
takes the form of abusive epithets; and especially using "Sinh" instead of 
Singh. The object appears to be to denigrate an individual, but in reality 
it only serves to show up the mala fides of the utterer. It could be 
arrogance on the part of individuals, but as the Sikh Media also indulge 
in this kind of denigration, ostensibly with relish, it is nothing short of 
tragic. 

At Common Law, a person is innocent until found guilty. By 
the Sikh tradition, a person's misdoing is judged by the Sangat who 
alone can award punishment - and that, too, after due enquiry. There- 
fore, such wholesale, unregulated and one-sided condemnation of any 
individual is totally repugnant to good morals, and to the norms of a 
Society which not only aspires to, but has t}ie Guru's blessings, to be 
sovereign and supreme. Sikh Media, in particular, have a vital role to 
play as beacons of tradition, and watchdogs against intentional and 
unintentional chaos which can stamp our Community as lawless. The 
disclosures made in the book ;4 Soft Target" give us sufficient reason to 
be cautious. 

When Guru Gobind Singh felt that his Sikhs were ready for a 
political assertion, he showed our ancestors the way; Banda Singh 
Bahadur sowed the seeds; and Maharaja Ranjit Singh put the seal of 
supremacy. It took our Community one whole Century to become mas- 
ters of our homeland. Although it was not plain sailing all the way, our 
ancestors were greatly helped by the abject weaknesses which Abdalfs 
consistent attacks had wrought in the Mughal government of the time. 

Nevertheless, the ego-centrics were as active in Ranjit Singh's 
time, as they were in the time of Banda Singh Bahadur. So that, as soon 
as the strong personalities disappeared from the central scene, geno- 
cidal activities of our Community resurfaced. It is almost as if we are 
always on the look-out for an opportunity to destroy ourselves. 
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From Guru Arjan to this day; there have been "Shahids"' (mar- 
tyrs) in the cause of our spiritual and secular existence. Those of the 
present era are inspired by the sacrifices of life, limb and property of 
their predecessors of yesterday. In turn, those of the future shall seek 
inspiration from the sacrifices of all those whose names are recorded in 
our historical roll of honour. It is for this reason that traditionally we 
remember all the "Shahids" in our Ardas, (prayer) not merely those 
favoured by one group or the other. 

Here I may be treading on egg-shells, but these are facts. 
Traditionally, some 75% of the Sikh Community does not belong to the 
original Indo-Aryan stock. There, therefore, bred a natural alienation 
between the "established countrymen" and the "migrant' foreigners. 
Basically, because of the rigidity of the Hindu Caste System, there has 
been very little miscegenation of these two groups. The environmental 
effect has been so great that in spite of the teachings of Guru Nanak - 
Guru Gobind Singh for 239 years, the majority of our Community has 
inherently absorbed the cancer of caste taboos. This can be perceived 
proliferating in many directions,, so much so that it even affects inter- 
religious activities, for example, when funds are needed for a Gurdwara. 
or for another Sikh necessity, our Community is ready and willing to 
accept donations from Amritdharis as well as Sahajdharis. But when it 
is the matter of establishing Khalistan, it is made abundantly clear that 
that is to be only for the Amritdharis. 

What is being forgotten here is that Raj Khalsa was a fact for 
ahalf-Century. That was "Khalistan". The ruling Sikhs were a minority 
Community, yet they were able successfully to rule over a non-Sikh 
majority with great harmony. Our ancestors were no less devoted to 
Sikh traditions, than we in the present times believe that we are. The 
fallacy lies in not recognizing, that no one can rule over an unwilling and 
repressed minority-provided that it is united. The fate of our new 
Khalistan has to be sensibly linked, first to the accommodation of 
Amritdhari and Sahajdhari Sikhs, then to Hindus, Christians and the 
forgotten or ignored substantial population dubbed as Ad Dharmis. Our 
ancestors had to contend with cruel, ruthless and alien rulers. Yet his- 
tory records that in those days, the peasantry in the countryside readily 
afforded the Sikhs succor of various kinds. Here may be another lesson 
for us to re-learn. 
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The strength of a Community lies in being united in all its as- 
pects, and in remaining so united. Whether through weakness, eco- 
nomic necessity or whatever, there is a clear divide here into Amritdharis 
and Sahajdharis. The Amritdharis. having taken the bold and positive 
step of displaying their dedication to the Khalsa, they also have taken 
on the mantle of responsibility. Ipso facto, if the Amritdhari sector 
conduct themselves in all respects according to the Code of Ethics 
established for the Khalsa. there can be no doubt but that the Sahajdharis 
would be impressed by their standard and integrity, and themselves 
wish to take Amrit. On the other hand, if many of the Amritdharis were 
to rest their laurels simply on the fact of having gone through the 
initiation process and no more, and then evaluate the other Sikhs as 
inferior, then that would be doing disservice to the cause of a noble and 
chivalrous brotherhood. 

The primary need seems to be introspection. We all know 7 the 
principles of Gurmat. Gurbani and our Traditions. If we do not know 
these, we must find time to study and become conversant. Then, we 
must dedicate ourselves honestly and diligently to pursue these to our 
best ability. Second, we have to develop a Corporate Consicence, 
whereby we should not : by behaviour, word of mouth, writing or in 
any other medium, express unconstructive criticism of other Sikhs. 
Third, we should encourage with all our might, efforts which are made 
by sikhs for the betterment of Spiritual and Secular aspects of Sikhism. 
Fourth, we must remember that jealousy, bigotry and intolerance have 
no place in the Sikh religion. Therefore, what we claim for ourselves 
as Sikhs, is also due to other Sikhs : Sikhism is a Commonwealth. Fifth, 
too may Misls could not /achieve what one strong leadership could. Our 
ancestors left a wise lead for us to follow ; they also left behind blun- 
ders and betrayals, of which we. should beware. 

If we think that we have come a long way in the last 150 years, 
we should be able to follow the good examples, and stay well clear of 
the bad ones. It is no use blaming our own follies and shortcomings on 
outsiders ; the onus, fairly and squarely, is on us. We should have the 
courage to admit our failings, and also have the integrity to do some- 
thing about these. At the same time, we must not let ourselves be ex- 
ploited or intimidated by any internal or external show of force. The 
Gururs' religion is destined to hold sway forever. 
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0 c #^Hfddld IfWfe II 0 



^ dldt^'H ?T 3Tf (TOof F^ tft HFfe WU^t ^ feF fefw f :- 
Hfddld ?TOo7 UBTfe»F, feet g^ M FTO Ufe»T II 

^Ft dldtl'H ?HF K cTTf UTfw fi=W rft ftjF W-TFt ^ f^F fofa»F t 
^fa UBTfef H3F WTHH 7 ^TdU'H »{oW, ^ cJJf dtfw frw »TU 
3JF §W II 

feF FT fotfF* (Vfed'H Ft S fcF M»f dIFt»F F7>, >>fF FF do(lo<d 
FdHF U?> li ?Tf ?TOoT ?f Hc^F 1 Ft ^ fold's^ »fF UHTHHT 3" Ffe»T § HFoT 

Ft HHOT 1 #3 F 1 " W §UW ofer fe fe*Ft £ UW fVrfWT, >HF ?^ FH 
3H§" §3 TO o7 ^ g^oTOT LfT§^ jqrq^ nfe»f II »fTO f^f TOT 

M (5T UK fFF ?^ HJTOH 7 ^ II" (U?T TO^) 

fm cTl^F 1 Ft WHt £ 3Tf dtfaF ftw rft fef 1 FHF F?) :- 
tTOoT >H3TF ot HU W II UUH UFF feF rTBT £ oT^ 7 II 
»fHFFH Ufe ?W cTFTH II H?> FtUof 3" Ftu tW II 2 II 
Fa" HF F^ H^ ^F W^ 1 II ^HFTR Z\§ dd 1 ^ 1 II 
feF HF F 1 ^" 1^377 Ft»T II WfFFH HWfe H<JT fit»F II t: II 
Ht <TOdT >>feTF offe HW II »fHdFH WTF uftraW II 
W^FTT ^fFH oRTO II TTOfc W ^ c^F ITO II tf II 
d T HF T H Ffe H fi-TW 3TF II iJTTO 1 FF ^di-irtfd ^F II 
HF »fFH?7 Vf fWF II Ffo 3tfHF Hfa 5+ 6dd'S 11 ^ II 

Ffe dify^ fe Phu'8 ii uFt ^fe feF 5* ite^ ii 

UFt fo]H?7 fe?) ^ HF ^TF II fe?) F FHT Hd'tdd ^F II °P II (FHH ^H) 

WTO FHf%F3Tf FdT dd'tdd rft HHTF f%F W F^" H?> »fF Ht »f T H T Ft 
^ F^ oTIddcS »ftfgr rft || M 3Jf FTftm UH UF II feoT fetf ^ F 
feHF 1 HfeF UHF F 1 oTF?) ufe»F F^ H'Tdd' ^ ^dT-rfeW fe : "^Ft H^ HUTF 
rft, 3Tf (TOoT F^" rft F FfeF WTTOH F?> II F^ HH 1 ^ Ft of^ WFt 

FH>F W UdTF FfenT F II feUF^ Ffe" ?f wfHW f%F H^TF F 1 ftTF oWt 
Fcft ^, »fH ^F §H Hfe ^ FHf HThT f%F U#H o^Fbt oTH oTFF dfe? Ft 
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nffoPTF u^t d ii wft fen fe»r^T fe»f^r, §f ara ?rocr fft t?t 

Hfe §H fTK feH U#H of^ft II 

SoT fe^ MS rfiW HK <^ 3Tf UTfne fiw rft ?5^or f%^) fef 1 

fen ?> zfi uvra" »r^?> ora" 11 tj^t sut Hfe u? tid(V> hzj ii . 

frT§ fef U3" UK § HHOTT II feK crftr if fetf UOTT II V II 
ft WW H3" ffcT fo^FF II UH UtJ^ oftJ FFFF II 

frftr # to swfe ii oott o^?> t uerfe ii 5tf u 

5^ ^£ ft Hfo OT, HOT ofUr ft^ r<SM'fy II 

UH H$ 3* traiH ff, HH HH oTTO Hd'fc II 30 II 

CTZft cTrT H^ 7 UK ff?>H II HVP? ?fo TTO H3" H?>H II 

craH B?^7> H3" Qfl'dO II H^?> § Qy'dcS II 83 II 

o^t §fe frffe U3T3" araW II ii'tfd fe§ WTW II 

>Hfe oTH 5Cet oTH <V »F^ T II oP3 oTO ft dtJ 1 ^' II 9tl II 
foff ?> flU H 1 1 3H Ii »ffe oTOHUft il 

#o(^ to w 5^tht ii fe?) § rarar ?> sret sravr 11 
grot H ' dH ' J) so 

yi?>t, LfH-y^tf uftT II H^H oKF HU" fi^ A 1 , oTH<J yftld 5 rM II 
dO'O II 

>>ra?) oKF flftJFB" ^ UK, #3" UHU?> ?TOT II 

ftTOH cKF feftfW^ oftT, oTH^J dW'di II Sll 

of^K, £ t/1<Sd, o^K »i<Sd'dl II 
TOTftr of& TO 1 frfH^ TO ITU HfrT II P II 
^ f^f IW 7)ftr #3, oTO-tTO § 3^ II 

h w Fra7) a\ § ufe ^ gfrr u^r 11 3 11 
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cTTU H'fdbl £ UH^H 1 §UU IVdcS' >H3" ^UH 7 Ht, fa UU HK §?>* ut 
HHVT feu" »f3" cTWH 3" UUt-§W ut P<So<«tdl Ht II HU ©UU UU HH 1 * feet facF 

?juf ^dd*? 1 ii ecu u=n§ »f§ ore Qdd'Q 11 Hfun ufut cw u fcy?7 

H?MI HK W 3U # fu UfUt-cW feu TO U7>, >>{§ §?T feft 

fwra tfW y^'^d to 1 feu 7 d :- 

Hfddld Wfe II fWH U'fdH'dl 

fHET fa>>rU <J, yutu* offa^ II 

HU fa?> Ud7, UrF^t»r U 7 §U^, <TOT, fi^W # ufu^ll 

Hd'Jl, uhu flww, fsrar ot^f U 1 nfoe 1 ii 
cru# u 7 tto hhu uhf, 3^, ufe»r U 7 dfoe 1 II 

feu to nt djf atfw frw nt £ fn hk G^fdw 7 nt hu §u UHctu ut 

dint" ^ ct, H 1 "^ A?) 1 # feu" »FU^t ftjH3 H faw^U OTS HU ct, fe?> U^ 
U H5U 1 Ut >W ^BT ct, fU feoT QiT3 WTH 1 ?) 3" fectS Ut Heft <f^t UTO" 

feu u£ h?>, uu ftu 7 ?) c7u?> ^wt u^ut otw feu ut h?> 11 §u fen am UH?r 

H?) fa §U UH £ cTHF W3t u£ U?>, §U ^'Tddlg rft U 7 W 3" ct ^'fddjg tft Ut 
^feU cTU^ OTt, Ut Ufeu oid'Gi W^t, OUH Ut ^ dd'Qi WHt H cftH3 ^t 
tfut d, ¥Ht ¥Ht £ ut U?> II §U ri'et? H?> fa UU Udft utu HfuUT fewut 
0 § ^'flldld ^ ft?c7 cfi* fe»{ T feB T cTO @U HtH U^-B" cTdTV II fefT 

H7) Ht f^t TO UTf FPftra , ZT7>, 7^, faw, TOT ut»F fa^3t»T 
fH5Ht»f fed O'U Ut ?>uf H?>, fepH?) ^Todid ^ f^r ^ q^H ftfe 
ofUrf? 958t »f T U^ T UfaWU d^'O^ H 1 ^ WfH»T t II HK ^t fecT Ht, 
faH ^ f^U 3Tf tft ^ ^cc7 U ct ^ Ht II fecf ^OT) ft, feH ^dTU 

5 U^t?> cTU ^ II HU T U T tT UcS^'td t HofU^ U?^ ^t, ctst t 

H A% fK3U (UUVreH 1 ) 5 ^of ^ U^ (faffa ^ ?^ff U T Ufe T , 

stew 8h f >tu frru ^ uh u? 1 ^ute 1 " u", »fUH T 3 ^u few ^frr»r uu 

II feu Ut A 1 Hcf3t»f U^oT § UU HHoW f§ ^fau U 7 75^W II §H ^ 
fW #H Hcf^ UT UU HU^ ffH??lf cfH^ ?T ife* zte feH^ fe»fW) 
^ fu At fe^ 3t ^-d«'«W, Ut^tw »TfecT ^ ?>UH ?^UH fdHdd 

>t# rot H 1 ^ UaT u?) , Hb-rutnr u?r § nfuw H^t»r u fa^rr vrS <ro fe 1 

t II §H f fW HU^ut fec7 gw t, ftWW ¥HU t § (Ud7-U7*t»F) c7FT^t>>f § 
U^^tu^et fc»f¥t U7) II fe^ Utu^U^" fw3 Ut TOTH feu HHU ft 
OTF WdTC 1 Ht >M§ dfa»T few Ufe^r HWU §fe feu ^3T Ht II fet" 
fU»rt UUVF^H 1 Ut H8T3 feu UU U^ ¥H U 7 § §H fan ^t UU TO 

feu UUt UT) II 
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3Tf Slfw fwi rft ^ FHW HHHd\ H?7 <^££ 5 Ht, § UTf §3T 

HUW fft Ut Hlft^t § (S^Hd", H7> ^PU ^ tf W& Ht §Ht dlddWl § W r FfH T ?) 
u£ II eft* 33 FTO § »fd^ ^ HfWTO oCd(VH oft§ II c7^t U o^t 

c?3ct H^of Ut Jft, foT oTfer Ht cTHd" cfdi* H?> II ^W?t 3" »fd^t § 
H?>, HHfdd # M^-f?>y7> II »TU ?> »ffe 3Tf 3TH HrftjH ^ fHd^ HcW> 

^ u^JTO nt H^t f%u tw 3 jfo vou fen jryu?) era f^sr, »f§ wirefor 

dJH ^ff H 7 ^ ftftf UH" W^t ut ?Kff, ywfot H?>t»F £ UdoT fehiddl-UdTT WEt H?) 
# nf7W& »f§ t>RTO 3£ HRT3T, >XH 3^HF H U^T, fcUtedl fv»fd~ Ht 

fetT feoTTTO 3" c* >M tHtV 33" fHH 1 " ft-, fa Uf H 7 § hot 

H 1 HHU Hfcwt H WTd" 3^ »Pot, fafi '^TTd"' Ft Hd7^ »rf^ T II 

W H 1 dl€'M 3^, of^t FTO Xd'd'rl' Hd* fHUf ITH M'dd t^dtf'd f%H fdTF, §" 
ftfOT nf^HH 1 77% H Hd'd'rl 1 ^d^" fHW WR r«d'kfl II HHH ^H" 
"pw §H £ fej UHFrffe cfftfe u?> :- 

V^ct fdd'dl HVft HtHV> <nfHH fHUf || tikoHcra" H?> dif >M3T A, 

jto P" 7i *tau?> ^ P ?> ftw?), Hfu?> $fms »ru ut £ tot A, 

frftf ^ fdd'8 HaT HcJTCF VPftr ftw HHd" P fHU| fHUf ^ FRJT >\ 

H ^t t TtfdTF?) 0 q^t t Wt, 
HVT H H^t t H'^Hdl Hc7d" W> t II 
TO ct HH 1 ?) §rT 9fd(*) cT TO TOT, 
TO" 3^ dTlt fecT W TO II 

arero orf¥ d^ f%^7V) ^ dTd^d, 

HoB 1 fw?> ^t >HHd" fcrain?) t II 
eorwrfe ITO 0 Ht Htfw fHUf , 

§^t H foTU 1 ?) Ut fT Ud~ fcTU 1 ^ d II 

(HTO oTH) 

"fen TOHffH )¥ nun q^iraw ttwot ^ Md'd'H g# 

t 1 , Ud3" ^(H 1 FoT ^t (Wf g»T fe frTH ^ CBKd^r oT feffe WW Hd^H d^?> 
oT^oT HH K »fU^ W ^t fed II 
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'TJ^UdH »FHt 7JZ\ »f£c7 off wJfe^ ct UW, W fK^-TOT 

WdUHd'(S ct U?kT U'£H^'do(, CTfe H^F U<TH tf\ 3 fHOTVFH ct focTH^ 
3*3" HTRoT OTHcTRJ Rut £oT Ht 3Tf dlTdti fHUffft Hd'd'rl eft ft" II 

U75Wt Et 3t wfuw $ nre^t fkfM crfeH cMt t :- 

^. UH flrwd FFrTct, f<y LfTR 1 H3Tot >>ff>f3" U 1 ?) offe 7 , »fH ¥W HHct cflfw 

arfw frw II 

3. H T firaH T fe>>r ^t»r hJUjW ^ w$ fe^ vpn* rft 5 
hh 3 few f»r (chj) rft?3 ace\ w " 

"W A# H^H6 H9" c7U3 9u»d' II" 

M H^A>^t^Hf^?5f,tI^fH^^f^^ct II" 

STf diffcW ftW fft £ H3t-Hfe FD-Ffe 3 1 fecT fe?> UftjW" Ht HTTO 

H'foy 5 ajfowet t?t aret fen 3^* nVt : - 

nt ara^ H'foy w uara cract, iff tft £ uh 0^ (Wtws >>raf ie 7 Wet 
hh 7 ^fcmr, ty§ Hdyfd hht3 cj feu 7 : "Act ucth ^ for >tut hbf Ht uresr H'foy 
ct ajf H'tSi 1 11 h fw ri'rtdi 1 fen oft urfe n^fe ufe^ft 11 cnf fen oft «o^l 

dTUHF II (W UoTH) II »ffe»r oft^t fe UTf 3m H'fdy UoTHcW fo»T 
¥T# II ^cT fw 3+ W U'dH'd W ff 3[E Hrftm § W ^OOO f§ 
Q^'fd»r H 7 ? HZW U H 7 TO; cT^H fetF TO" UoTHcW 

fcorftw 11 <^3" H'foy nutfe ^t ^dwl uotw fei y^ 7 w^ocfe»r 

53tf JTO § Mdl'd'd t?0U'd1 aje UoTH ^ fecT »f?Wt f^-tJfdH^l »f§" 
TOHH 1 ?TO 3Jf fft ?> HFt^t »f§ »fHcT UoTH W WKZ ¥^ Ft uftT5>ret 

^HH" OF 1 6M f^H 7 , frTHH 1 F^t»F feci »fWt fWTW oT r feH 3" 3T^t II fm 
Ht §3 HHF UTf Ut 6" II 

Ht gjf H T fcTH Ft Hftmr H3" ITkTO ftw rft fef 1 Hot3 TO U7) 

WW ot UJ^ t foT >>ffK3" ct H^ ft fe §^ ct t fcT WF?) ct HHTR t, 
cTO ^ ct cTO 9" fe gtfe eft eft UTO t foT ct VTO ^ fe ^ ct FRPfT 9", 
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#H c7 feB § fa fU H% <J fa W c7 o^H U" fa HUH fcd'H ft 

wj 6T !r fa ffte^ 67 g^r ft fao^ ot nzra ft fa utot hu^ft f n 

uu fan ^TO ^ranf zfc 1 t, fa fu »ru^ fe? et ere w n to 
w fet 1 ut era* ct : - 

^^^t 3UOO WE V?UW fJ^Hd'cS Wt»f tfoT »p£ |[ or? HK 
H T »ft? §cV £ t^of OTK tft Hf»F3' ofts^ || U7*t U?ft ftjf TOH UUt 33* 
f^T W fa»F II »TU£ »TU £ B ofU c7 ^3" ft^ 1 »f§ 

e wnst nfenr £ fen ? w "»reur' £ f^r 11 f££- 
»r^te f oth wru feg Sot §" yd'yd fw 11 

cret ^OOO JTO H T »f^, HU tJUH ttffew, »(H §?>* ^Tf[- poo 

^ JTO fJ^Hd'rt fed ffe»T fau 1 , UU >>T3* <f FUH^t fif? HH £ ^TT .dirty 
irfenr, fa £ fJ^Hd 1 ^ 3" TO o7^ II 

fen w f%u, fHo?t!d § tra uerit Sot 5, oret uhw cft§, uu h?> ^00^ 
§\ Hftrye M »fOT h 1 wfe»r, fown ?> »rut Og* Uct 33 3" W rOTO II 

£ oT^U FHF H?> >MH ftfe SoF # cThI HfwtnB £ 3c? oft, §?>* ^ HV^d' 
fS?ft foW3" ?>uF fft II 



fefeFRoTO, ^rfe fe^ ^d(S£ ofd^ 1 § :- 

UUcT 5T fe75c7 ^WPd^ 1 , fetfoT oft HoTR ^rt'Td^ 1 
fe^ oT OTT ^M'fdtd 1 , HW »fd" H^cT H^-H^ 
faHt oft Wof^t oft, faHt oft 375Ht oft 

fent oft oft, farfi oft pf 

fant oft hhh, fant oft fiwzr 

fant oft h#^, w "fan cT feoTu oT^r?" 

uu or #Htf >fe dfdHd nfu^, ?^oi h^ott y 
Q^d'Q' if tot wft, utora 1 vf kwtj oM ? 
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yln^d § CTrfenr, »re>fl okf H'^d wfe»r 

(V feWoT HoT, <¥ HOT HoC 

(V STHt ©Hit 1 OT" 

UFH HoT, ?T faiW HoT 

"e^F U>f cTH 1 ?" 

Ht cHf HT^H H'fdd f¥e 3Tf (TOoT rft TOT f%H, £ §H HK ^ 

ftffora" fe^f o^e u?> :- 

frrf?) frrfe hu?> ue^nr, vn^ft u 1 ^ ng^ 11 
frr frra* orat y?>t>H?>, arcs fefo »f# qfk 11 

>>TOT Ut?t»F, tJ^ HU^ 7) fwsfe" d^fd II 
KRT dl^'^W, ^HT OTH ^fe II 

TO?^t fefe 3TFt, §fef 7> §^ trfe" II 

»f§ fen UTO" POO JTO 3oT UTSt Wet frTHtJ 7 ?^FF fetf 3fe»T, 

fa UTf (TOoT ^ tft et feTT ddHWd! TO bidtf'Hd ?T 57^ Hot || 

^ feH nrf^nre f f^cr nr^rg § hot ofe 1 * n 

fes" f^H^'H (TO, "Fret oTfera - ^ pHdHdO'd o(dd'd ^'fdcJId 9"' W 

~ u - — = 

f^H 1 , »ft "Hdys f sw" w »fWH praxf eftw 7 ii @?f »rfw : fe 
fp^ h<w etnr h?w^3" ^ n few nfi" >xt ubttoh 1 

"rFfe Hftj Hfe, Hfe Hfe fFB 1 , »fo^ cW ^yfe dfO»f II • 
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>H3 huw <\ f%F ^Fvrfew F : 

"FFfe tTOK PkT Ugt£, HHUIf M H^fe H 

FT rFfe H 7 Ufe F, HF cTCH SOrfP H" (W =(330) 

ff »rftmr f : 

HWT oft fTfe H# s§ ut UPdd'cSy II 

fh#"* u'fdH'd £ »{ora Qndfd feF feu 1 1 : 

ftlHt, H>TO" ct fotf, HHHF £bT H3" 3* 1! 
(5T tJ, ?F H 7 ^ ft (S 1 WZ FF 9* II 
?5 T Urfe 3" (V H 1 ?) 3", HH 7 ?? FU rTOtt II 

Hcfa> ni How, >w>r?7 htt h 7 ?^ it (nfoTO Qndfd) 

fej am ¥t huh? f, fa wi f£ Ft arf fnftra^, tt% frfw f%F 
Ffenr 7 Ffe»r Ft nfe feot Ft ^ ii 

% 3TF H'f\jy'<S Ft Wt, ftHOdl Ht ^ #H H'fdd f%F >tfbTB FF febT 
§LfF "?TOoT H Ft HFF ft II HFJ5 7 uftjTF, HFW FH 7 »FF FHF F?>, fcTFH 
fPH f%F §F HFF fTO bftF 7 Ht || 

P. 3Tf 3lfHF fHUI fft £ "nraFTr" ftwt, §H f?F M HTf' * F 7 UF, frp^ BTf 
(TOcT F?" rft tfFt Ft ^dfdttf 7 ^ II "aTF" F 7 HFF n >H<JTF" fag 1 fF 57 

^fenr ft ii trftm ft fa fm ufh f ajf , arf ?toot f^ fft ut f?>, »fF 

©Ut feu >>ra?F 3Tf UF, H ©?r i?t H3 3jf dlffcitf ftw g^jf F? Ht 

HTf 3TF FrfOT f¥F HFF ft II fmf UFH F?ft»f F WibT qWfc7 UHfW 
feF\ HF^t FTF, febT HFVT^t FHB 7 §F ft, H (TOcT F^ tft 3 s ^ ct 

gtfHF fnui nrftm 3ct, fh ^ §?=ftfomr >xt uFiw t 11 feu t 

"fiw OUH" >XH feH q^H F HF HF fiTOH feF F?> II 

FT^t fHHFt F 1 oTFF 1 febT »{cTO W ^'fddjd d II §H Pel did Ft UUJHt 
F5Ft F^ Ft HOT F 7 W H^OT t II fbTH H^ddl Ft UOf3t ?nff, HBT l^H UHt 
^'fddjd ?TO Wfe HBot »Rfr bt febT fi-fbT F H 7 ^ 3" II »ffHF T bft§ 

fe(V "^'^'dlS^" Ft HVTUFt 7njf FFt II 

3Tf (W>cT rft ^ ^'Hddld F 7 fU HW HFF f%F fef" OttYcW t : - 

Hfd^'H, cTFF 1 UW, fc^d^Q, frtdld, »fbTO y^fe, »fH?)t, H# II dRJ 

Wfe II 

nfOT^ : 

^ftjBTf "febT" (»fF3t) F II HF 7 »ff%<S T Ht F II H^ oTH F 7 TO^ @Ft F »fF 
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©u wu. »fu^t ue?^ £ »feu eft fn-pfew ufe»r u n ^u mrr feu qmh 1 © 1 ? 

U77 II 

"feu TOT HU oft U cTS^t HU'oF feu ^H" B^3) 

m H'Hjy'cS ?r uhw foddj^d 1 ne Hdi^d 1 f n^t ?ro wfe»r u 11 
>x§ fru FFftjH feu, gif aifHU ftw rit ^w&e u^ : - 

"UcJ %U?> »ff TO FFfe ttRT tj^fe ?>fu?>' frTU II 

fu a^T w #tr orf crftj ^ Hbrfe foru n 
»rew yufe uoth nitron crfu^ n 

ctfc feuU fetT^ FPU H'd'fe HffeH II 

(ds^* HUfcf TO <SU »fHU ^fe ^fe H?T c7U3" II 

3^ HOT ?TH oft c7^77 c7UH ?TO HHfe II (UHH 3TET) 

feu §U ^'fudld U frTH %T fw? fcTH cTTU U feV F5*jt UU ct^t Hof^t yrlcSld 
Tnff II H'fdd U, fe fu ore foTH H 1 t W ^W, FT fc7H 5 ^d'Qi T^jf 
t II f?5H WWfU t, rTcW HU?7 feu ?^uT ^ff^, §U U 1 " o^H 1 t, 
ora^ 7 cTHt >XU §H HUT nfe Ft feu 1 " <TO, Ff¥ ^ ^TUH U HcTU 1 3" II 

^'fddig 5 UUU5" ?fl?t fed? HUNTS' cJJU Ut fe" If ; fw 7^ feu 3IU UH 
HfddW U?>, »lt U 1 HHU 1 §V rft UTf FFfUH rft U?7 II 
"Hfe pf frT^ trtW Hfddjd feHoF ?F§ || 

fencT tot fm fro, (W)or uu gj^ urf n (HWitf h ot 3b£) 

"HUH fHt H HfTOJU oTUt£, UfU UfU ofHT II" (WTO H:9, OT 

Hfddid' ut tot^ (To wff §ur >>fT^^ y^'Q^' thi feu u su* u* u n . 

— — — u 

(>H) UHoT HoTHt H H^ He ^H U?> :- 
(^) ^ftraTf <TO fe^ HHc7, ?TH fTTHU?T o?U?F II 
"Ftf flf ^ fewt H WW H?> Ufe II 

foCS Ut 5TH ?T ferft^" W fuut TtW Hfe II (rft H:U, U?T B3) 

p) djdy'crl ^ ire fen ora?^ ii yxs fen ^ ^" fV»ra utr^ : 
H3" lite?. ?> ?i3^ o? trt #f ii 

UTO ^ ^fu, FFot U^ ^ft»f? t II" (»fcTO §HHfe) 

H'foy feu ^ ere dd'Q'-d u?> : 

wt fyd^G yltj'dnl, ftr it "otu" ufe n (§>>foru, u?r tftfu) 

(3) KM FTHU £ Wt rTS" cT, WS ) >f3" UH U 1 " %^ fe»TBT ot UH 
c7U7) T >HH f(SHo<'H c7U?ft II ..... 
"f FPfUH, W II" (H^ HUTS 1 " SUP) 

"§5 flra 1 " ^c7H ot UH WoT II" (TO6 - H:U, U?T ^PS) 
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(8) fdjdHH feu ufe a, »ru^t tra>r ut oth 7 ^ <to fczwz stu?^ n 
"(W>oc Hfddifd yut uv h^tu ii 

UHfc»r , irafew, O^few, trefew feu ut Horfu (h: u, im ) 

"Uffe tre, fe^ UHU efe <TOoT U^ftj Hfe II (H: ^, ^BM) 

(M) »ffeu»r, fu-^ 1 ?, H3^ hot, yuut yfr »fH u otwtTW ^ 
(Jtuhu § u^ ii Fre 1 uflnu U fHHU?> H§ dfd£' II 

"fe?> ddd'd ?T fo^HK HW »TU »fH7), »# »fH?TOt II 
fej VHH^U II (U 1 : 7JrF$y 

(?) UHof Ut ^HHd 1 »fU yd'rtl ? cPfeH UtT^ »fH UUW) tf?t 

(<*) HHHUt U few feu »F o? fefa OUH ut ufUH HfevX 1 ^ § Ufe»f gftj^ 1 II 

(9) UH £ 3Jf fU Fre o7, H?T >>{U q7T HUrfeU 1 ofU?ft II 

(3) 3TUHU 5 fTO" HUT3" feu ddftW ufe»F, yU?) feWTT <TO »wf 

>>[UU HH ^ II »fU rTHT feu feHU 1 HUU 1 (TO UU^ II 

(8) 3TU ?)7)c7 U OT-f fotR .^t #U »fU fU feu fe, %f ~$ fw qUH 

U 1 >m HW, HOT o(U?)T, »^ UU t# Hdtfd U 1 " ^ tfU^ 1 II 

H Ut^ dldfHtfH 7 feH fftW fe^ WTHlf Urfe rftf " (gut HcTCF IW 

(U) UT^rfW § HUH WTHW ut hIuCTU 1 , HfdJ ,ji § UoTH WOTU cFfeH 
OT^t || 

"A not Hfe JJUWTO t II did Oh tr Wfd^ 1 ^75ot II 

Ou n^, utr #UU\ feHfefew tpfe rftf II (Ht ^ h:u, P3) 

UTf Hffeu fTM rft »f T Ut "UH H#Et»F M feu orfUU U77, fe §y £ HIT 

cra>ft, fiTO, ngft, f^t, Bzn-ra^t, gui^ »f# »f^or uore u hh^ u z& ftw 

»f T U^t»f t o^dcSW 3" Ht II HH 5^ y^d'dl H yO't^d ^ H^t 

Uow f w ii >H3" §zr f^§, ftru# to ut un^t ^ nf^oT H^ ora^ U?) II 
w fev feu" fen ¥t ent fnOT fen tpu? ?Kff u^t, for u^hw (TCct 

6ftfe»T, TO fenfHT cftfe»T, feqW fHlft»F, U 7 ?^ UU^, FT HV) HoTH ?TO TkJ^ 
UTUH II Tffi feu cfW ^ Uf ^TU^t 75Ft >>fc7H t U7) II <JTU H'fdy orfUU U?> fcT 
^'Pddld ot^W flW »B" "PjH#" (TO eft fH?5# U7> II »TU »Ttf# U?) I 

Ht ^dl^'(S oft ^fe fcJlT U U ^oT gut fe?> HoT UHt ot II " 

(H t[f WHt HUTF TKjt 1 fUHUt, Uf § ftp>TU H^ U 7 HW, fecT U^t ¥t 

ft) feU ^ H^t»T feu 5T^t H 1 ^ UH UTF U^ 

Ht Ufe Ht ^dl^'(S ^H fe?) >0fU ct »?U ot tFH felTO II 

Ht IdWh fe?) fUfe §oT gut fe?) SoT (^ St II 
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Ht Ufe Ft ^dl^'rt %LP" fe?^ fe»fftT FRT^ feOTS B^t II 
0§^) H Ht U3 c7 U^fH tf UBT, 3" ?kJ ?> HIT UtT3T II (^O H^fclS) 
fyd<Y ^oT feg HTf H'fdy £ U3Tt 5 FfHW t fe Uf Ut fw ft?^ 

fe^ §H <^t W OTT §UrT Hot^t, 3 ^ d HoT^t II §H 

fW oM HHTt^ H^ ?njf 3" Hc7tT II H^U 1 fw ^H?) ?kJV 5" HcfH 1 II ?T r H T^jf 
HfUW H 1 Hcf^ 1 || faffe uh »FU Uf f If Uf ^ UoTH t II Uf -UK ftiW 
Hf^t t II HUfUH^^ftfrF^t, HrfHf^wtefe^UHUt H^V 

"cjfe ht? ^t=f ^jt>^ rw ufe ut trfe h" (orafe u?r ^323) 

3Tf diTdti ftW rft F cTRJ 3THt 3 fHU* £ 3o£ 7TO ttdl'd'd c[Ff 
fHfw H 1 " dHdd 1 3" tJoT Ht II feH HH f%H, "^§^ ^'fddld ^ frfH^ 
3" ^dcfd', OTB'-UHTH, »f§ cR" FD-TrT HUW HT^, frRF fe HHt ^ 3HcT, 
fcu^-few W nfUi'O^', »T foT H77 II 3If ^H^H rft £ fw tf^t >>ffH3H3" 
Hd^d H^fw II 3 UUH U'dH'd £ Ht 3Tf 3TH H'fdH ^ Ufiw HoTTO" 
offer, »{§ Ht OTtHOT H'fdy UoTO c7^ct : - 

HOT ^HFH H^f ^JoT, H ?F# H 5T^ 3^# flTO t rft 5T (H^fc H:U, 

for fMd'dl wz\ <nf <toot ^ rft ^ »rftp>r fr : - 

"H 7 ft ofof crfc^ rF Ht oRFfeW (^JH H:% U77 U££) 

Uf ^HOTT Ht £ feH f^VF?) Ht ^r^fe c^fHW trfe»F »rfw : - 
"Hfddld oft Weft Hfe Hfe cTd" rT^<J dldOHUg II 

ufo ora^, »fu >rarg ore^ir HTf^t h:b, utf sop) 

»f§ HFf dlfytd ftw rft ?T ^t fel HUH3 5T^ fe^ 1 > 
U VT orfuf HF Hftr Wf??§ II" (Htd) 

WUi 3 1 ^UtcT >HW H 7 ^ W3 ^Td" H'fdy'A "H^t" 5" fw HH > 

'"a^t dra", m§ fj H^t, Mtr n^t mfkB" h^ ii 

3Td" Wt oft, H^ ff?) H^, U^Hfu 3Jf TcSHd'd II (?J?HWB, U^ tfPP) 

dlfy^ fnw rft ^ ofte 1 fe fntr utt H^t»F u?> , u^ 

»ff} ^t §cl HtH^, 3" Ht-HbTHt Tnjf H7> »F^t»F, frW ^ U^HH H 

TO, HtfH § frWHSW ^ HoTW of^V, 3" »FU^ few?)t TO H HoT5" II fo? 

et u^3t f^r ^ w uh nt hw oftnt ii §tf ^-rf'e : - 

' "TO >Hora UW oft SrT, U^fef WT, UH 1 ^ oft HrT 11" 
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h <\£tt rft frrot ^ fe?>, fares y# ^ hjw rft ?*jf rffe»r n jto 
<nf H'foy'ts u 530 ww rf uro^, frffw. »f§ cwyuslw w hfof, fecr 
§h rf airft ii are - cTOof rf^ rft § : M ?r uh. ftj? w httohyt 5 

Wftft fTH 1 ftT»f II HtfoT fee" rf dM^'d' 5" UTrft»F - feci UoTHB" rft 3" 
erft W5H rft II fecT fHW fee rf dtt^'d' 3* ^H ^ff 67^ Ho7rft»F H^" II H 
PrtdH^d, fe?F rft »FHH T rft 3^t rft rft II >SddWy 3t 3Jf H'fdy ?TO 

jotW ow^ hot ftmr »f§ rtzzmv ^wrt fee fiw ot are rft ?> §nrf to, 

HtfH 3" W § oToW § ^ftmf ofe 1 II fH £ fBH^t frfrft fa fenfKB" rf frf?> 

§h § ^t »ru^t»F croW dd^d 1 e* ^ tJddi'd fee frfrra §^ u^f, § 

fH rft eddi'd fee WT §H rft otrft e^cft § HoTrft ?>uf rftfSlt II §H t£ 
" §ZJ feu^t H^rft UH oM3F ? §H £ OTft HUH? oT3 frfB 1 " fa TO, H Oe 1 " 

— — — ' u 7 

5 for §u fn ?ro fefe ore<* rft eH wtar, §h £ tsttH h 

feet rft fe»fc7Ht H 1 ^" fHT^ »fH3^ U^, W 3Tf rft Ttt W cPfHft 
H?> II di? rf »f^TO : ctrft rf cT^t, ITOfKdT »FS[ , T^TH HU'dd § 

irr e y^ZBot ftw-nw h?> ii o^t #t >^h h?t fa offe^ fee feH-^Hf 3 

oThM ^ Ut U^W 3" UbT^e H?> »fH §H tT3" ut §¥W II 

y = — — <J — 

w^fndt »fgT nffinra" u^-h?) flw^, fe §?r e >htof h^ot, ©?f 3 1 u 1 ^ oft, 

— ♦ 7 — u 1 — <J * 7 

^ fcS^^d c?^ 3TH II H# tTO tTM f^-feH^t H§ ^UT3\ 
oTH »RF ^H, ^ UR=5 »fOT6T ot>ft Qrfdlfi »f3" HUfer 

fee" ^'M'^l H^rte to ii 

fej §7F eteUT TO f^t^'d 3 f^3?^ e 1 Ut HHHoFe rft, fe tfWF TOK ^t 
Uct 0^ »fH fef *rtJJW 3, >M gf<W^ Wt, foT d^'d' €t ^ TO^ 3^ ^t 

Vra Wt, 3 feHWfl e HW HH, 3 rTW »f3T, »rfTO" 3 

>Mo(ftr 5TH^ fee UF fHS ^T? 1 " Ut fow 1 " II U^" U^t, frTH ^ >>ffK3" 

U 1 ?) ote 1 , §H fee »FU? 3H U^U <TO, »ffrT& 3 @H Ft wft oTfew 

oTW o^ot, o^lo HWft»B* O^ 1 * cT^" fent, foT fzj KB" <TO 5^77 W, 3 

frra" 3^t 3" Od" ot, g^-frft fee" e?d!3' Urfe ?W II frTH cfra" rft e 1 Urfte 1 ^Wtf 1 , 
§H fTW II fiw feH ftjK3", 3 rft »fftTUt ^cT >Frft, »ffrfrft rffe^ 

rfrft frar^t, fe feoi feoT fm, UtTOT e 1 ?w o^?r ?rar fw 11 

Ke flp>ra ^t ojdy'csl e 'w ^ct ?f Hot, ?r rft ctrft to ; e?>t»F^t w fr fed 7 , 
e fe^frfw w Hoft ii ^ rft ^, iwrft w e at, HddMd e 1 " »?fH3 
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fuw ct, t?TOt few € vtoot; <5 w^n fe?w^ fte* oftt, h ot hhIhh, § 
3crete 5 feot iwFt hct^ fV# kh 0^77 war it f?f ?r ftW 5, 
nru^t tre § fHH?> ^ yxf^p- ire unrfew § »ff^F fen or^fw, fe 

ct, feH 1 II 3Tf fft £ HU 3TT fJ TOrT >*3T, 3 # 

y^^'Q'^ HOT, cTf3" U BTF II TO? § U^B* U 1 ^ oT? ?F Hfe»F, B §TJ f OT 1 
^t?To^TOIlfeUH3-ar?feR oRT?ft V fefer ^ Ht, TOT W?3W ?> feH 
?fcr H3" f^-d'd § ffif feH?> § Ht II 

HTf fft et wt, § w fV^ fHof Ht, h ftim\ smte. Ht 11 h 

oT? ¥t ffiftr 5 UbTH cMf? H?>, ©tT U3" #W frra" HE § H?>^ ?^t, ^PHd" tfB" 

uftj^, <jjf fft § h 1 u 1 ^ rot, he 1 dfJti 11 frftr feu 

3Tf fft # H37V U3t, nfdFU HOT 1 Ht II fe^ offe^ H^ ut TO ?^ft\ H3T 

fefepH ar^r t, fe fa Hf* m fft # yc7H t hw 6^, § nnu? re 
ars* w^^e utj ii feH ^ ire fen to feu nt, fe gra* fft w fiw <ro 

feet fecF ^dd'Q W H?> II §?T ut (W feu re WW H?>, v»B" ct£t foTH 
H^T U 1 ^t fe?) tu TkTF HT, § UO" feftf e few feu, feZJ TO Ujg- Uoft tfHt Ht 
II Hlf fft HUB" f>TS TO, fWS H^ H few ^ H?7 II 

doT-JWH B »TOT >^H HT) , fe UH fwt FTfT ct, # H^H^t WTH 1 ^" 5 
»fU §?)T xjrfi- fcH^r ^ >^ffK3" Sc7c7, §?7 U §H ^ H^loCfd^ II Wft 

fwrw, fen iran fe^ f>wet 11 ut ffh to w^h ?TO fu»ra 
fe3?r >x§ ?Tf fft § h?7 ^t St^'dd 1 feB?>t nt fe f^vrf^ a^" 

»f§ "fe?Kft oft feU 1 " oT HH UK t\ ^Ut 1 H7T H cT#^ ud II" 

h gjf mf$e fiw fft e hh'h^'^I ^ w § «h m ^t, ^ht >hh 
sfezr" ^t §-H^st u?7 11 gra - fft fezi ctto Ht, fe f(V" ^ tran 7 ", 

feH d'drt 0" fe»f fe >^fU^t d'HcStdd feHHB »f T U H? Hot I! H »fU ?S", 

Hrar tow fiw nt huw W-T^t nratcfw (To, 3tid , y^ 3 1 ufra 

^W §fe»T II ftW UH UH 7 cT @HH (TO H#, »f§ Wfe»T eft fT*ffe»f , Mddld 
FTftjH fe^ UfTO fiW ^H d't4U'6l HTHt II UfeH feet ft foTfew 

dfe»f Ht :- 



"fHoT HH H »TOH, H^t (WvcT HrftlH ttfHH II 
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zsfu atfw fnuf, JTO ffito, ^tto hut Frfro »fH3 ii 

3 frlddl tpOTT Ft T^cft "Hte" fT HOT" Ht, f^J Ht - 

F3t, 33T, g^J, § HF3T II GF^3 »fH <TOo7 3Jf 3lfHF fiw li 

yd'tid TfTir fen yftrw fm^H^ wsw to f%F ora" 

f^H 1 , W dra F ftw, TO foTH F HKH ^PTT TO, uftlW" ^OTF Ht^T 
oW'Pdd <5Uf fe 1 HoTF H?> II »ffUHF H^T ^ytJ'ttl F S 1 OTW fd^Hd'rt § 
TO II fTO ^ ZjfoHF^ H'foy Ft HTOH3t TOt II ftw fW <V? fw 
TOt»F II WT F f??fft ^Tfe»T ^ ^oT, oTH Ft gter H3" feo?£ d rFF II 
fer 5 ^ itf^Uira TO || fiw ?> HTO Hdttfl»P" fF3t»F, >>fc7^ ^tw, 
UraH3" W WB (V gffe»F II 

W^H F H?>H F ^toT feoT H FTO fat 1 fm Hrftm dcTrfld fHUf £ 
75TTO TT^fwril TO uje fdlidl (minority) feF H?>, W ffe g^tT TOT Ht, 

5" ftjF f ^ hf 1 ?*Ht Htftw w fra 1 3" yd'yJl Ft fiddle f fe3t n 

HTTOK 1 ?), ^fof # .(TO f^H 7ft, §H? #t yd'ddl $ nf 1 ^ 1 HTOt ofe 1 II 

fm ^ otto^ nt : 

"(Y § t^t ?Kft 2dl'<V TOTW H3T TO cT© Bf?> »ret II (oC^d 1 W U(V 
feH 33* tfWT 7 TOT Wft HFt 3*Z\ FTSF 1 fTO 1 II fej feo? HTOTH 3 

u — 

HofdlH'tfl >XW Ht II ^3tf f%F HUW ditfld fiw Ft»F wft»F HtTO 
? °lO »fFd" frf?KF oCdfV ora^ W-T W TOT ampfettf, §cT »TUt 

fefdd'H F 1 § H^XTTOT ora t II w£ K3" ^Tf Htfw ftw tft Ft H^?> 

»ff^ Ft t II §^ Ft WHH F T HFoT Hd'd'H 1 d'Hc^ldl HH^F Ht II ^ #t 
d, fof Wff fSoT ?H# §" ftdo(d H^ ?>W, »Rf^ HHF ot>ft ft-W^" ^ 3ra 
FFftjH^ F rife?), §y ^ 6TH?)t >X3 ora^t Ft ddydl Ft ^ ^ ot HdHld 
6T^tt II FHf U'dH'd ^ ¥^ ^ ^ fFB 7 Ht: 

"ftT?) oft H(W fP3 W ^ Hdt"d1 dTH^ (^jf nf^t, 
fd^oi A 1 HdF'd y^'O, »ra 5RT?> oft ^3" frw 7 ^ II 

w ?ro ut (TO, FFRf y'dH'd fef 1 ^t ^rf'F to :- 

TO Htf fej ot HBT ff, W 3 Tlfc fF3 FH HtF^ II 
%U »ff^3 HH Ff , 3^ HW 3^ II 

tffetT WH TO 1 ^ fet 3?>, KftT H FtUbT ffrpoft II 
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fee? H^r§ t, fa ftftf CHH H^t .dttHcfl FcTH 7 t, »f3 

fmf-^rf FpftraV)" Ft hu?> 3" 11 ara" difdt* ftw tft £ fth cT, fen feoc 

ftw ^ W OT^ Ft fcTR #t fe»fcTHt ^ §TJ fa^ ut H 1 ?^ faf 1 7? 

H^nt ii ftw u^tf gra- H'Hjy e w ut zth fr 11 §ut fezr w erg 
HcTE zj^, for frr ^ fiw, ut ^ Gdfdm 1 1 ft otF ii ftr^ fen ufenr, fa 
ftftf 5 »tu^t w »ru ut nruif are 5 J 11 fan fWtj£ fr hhf ctnt 

("Kff t II faffa 

"fen or Frate ot ?>dl ?r 57 6Teoj t^ret 11 (^^3<jhh:3, wuft) 

fHt ITH, feH ^R=5 ^ ftpX^ #t TOS" ^ ft fa Wff c7^t ni'dcHoW 
ftWoT, FT fe>>ffW?) cTUct, frra^" M'cCfcfl <J Ut fafattF ^ F -d'd^'cS UftjH IF, 

ajf aifefc two- rft £ c^-rfew tf : 

?re fefef ^ jtc hhot^, an* ufer dl^'feS II 
wr off§ fefaW)" H feet, >tfH ut >^H H §H fyd'feQ II 
FFF odf H(S WU H#, fa?> UK oft© fe?> rft UgT ipfeQ II 

fen aaet »ffe zroWt HfoH, §ufft g?r <m »f'd l U18 : 

ftrnW »f3H Htf LP#, FT § H¥ t?¥ || 
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frftf q^K et few^r 



OTK if fS 7 ©^ ^TH^, Hd'cSl l-TOW H 7 ^ TO, >H3" HK HH ftw^t fU 

fee ^ fene to fa fiw ftj? nro et <ft feor ft frrtf ugn 

foWH »f§ ftjf ^ frfTOT^ 1 " (SMf) t II feH fee oT^t <^1<Sd' 

?^ 11 fen fee i?^ hot jsuF, fa fezr fc^tw ^rro fw?5tnr ut to 11 fw us 
e 7 fed yodrt »fH fee Hxft tft ^, for :- 

fen raft;' to He 1 ero 7 cravF £ w& ffcrwv § fe^ ^tew 3Te 

ttft fwe (TO e# fa oft HtfF HUf fiW oeH faH TO OOT et H 7 ** t ? H 7 
»TU£ VMHflT f»fgT, fee ^trar »f§ yddd TOH t ? 

feoT ate wzs\ sen cruet, yln'^l, fen^H »f§ h^hh (He>n T HetwO 
to ii fH^ urn ^en £ (f%, ot, 3?> »f§ ffifa) craH to ii 

CTspt fee feyd'JlH nft fn£ UHe ^tH 7 »ft rloT¥ et # <» oTHtfo»F 

£ cr<jet wit* to ii fen e 7 to h!" feyd'JIn <ro TOt ufefow fee t II 

feRHH^ft, TTOt fHH^t e* TO ?kJF Ht || f<J fecT W3\ -HOT* (^TOtf) TO 
Ht II ufTO 7 , UdtH IH-UH? ("kJF H?>, Ve fKTOt WH 3 1 f^oT T 6 T U 7 ^ fUiT, 
f?} 7 £ <2WHdl(S fee, U'd^'d et H^t £ feoT H^ddl Ite «dil HST ot Quel 
UrT oTTOt He ora" ftHJt, »f§" #e ^U" OT-^" UtT^t ^ 31^ II HK 1 U 7 ^ 
£ H^Hfar ^ UrT^ 1 fyrto(rt f^S 1 II TOt TOt IJW »f§* ^rT m-UH^t 
(U^t UtH3) H TO f%9" W II H?)S dTg?>t, frRT^ t fH tH'rt^d >fH tT5\ 
frTH^" W 5^ »f§ fu- fUFWt oT^ ut (feH oMot ¥^ f^^dHd ft); 
W tT3 H'<S^d ^ ?UoT (otl^) ^ d^lo! <TO HW foT tf^" 3 1 UfUW §H 
H'fS^d ^ WW FT^ 7 W^T U HoT U# II fe^T oT^ 7 fe^ UTO ^t»T Zft ZJ7) II 
fe?T ^ ZTOH WTH 7 ?) § fJH(*>Jldl foTU 1 FTC 7 9" II feH »TCHf »f§ >>^H T ^ 
H 7 ^ ft fst TO II fey TJZH UH3oT t, frTH^ f^T H# 

HfdoCd (TO ^HHt <3>TW f^B fiife&t TO, »f§ Hff FR? Hdld 1 ? feHt? 
HTO?> oid'O'-Q TO II feH fee >>foTH >MHW IfH TO fe§ 5t t!dH'3 TO II 
HtftS fee" Uf? feoT FTW (TO Hf T Wffa H 7 ^ feH§ ©Bt 

^f^H (TO UH^ TO II of^t HH^ fo^ >W #^ FT foTH UHt ^ Hot H^t HTO 7 (TO 

fen^y^u^ oid^'G^ to ii fm m wfdw* ii^B^vf wu 7 

dIZf UUf fadlB Z[H H'fdU $ H'WdA, »(3 TO cf& TO II feH et 
HTOH 1 feoT WJ^t rfl* fHTTO ^, W ftfe WT ofW feHtil TJoTff 6T^# 5^, 
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gfe 7 ^ oCtt dd'Q^ OTT u£ U77 II ) 

GTIpet H3" fee TO ^* TOT TO<V cTC?) H>F »f§ ^t fHfe»F ftlW- 
t II dddd HFT H TO 3^ fiWH, feH t^H Ft <5fcj II H UrT 

Htf frnra U7> : TO f%H feW^'HIl fu f 71 f?TO^ oT^r ^ ,j H3T-^B<^ 

W'd^'d et fefe»F »f<W^, HHF F»f T ^ T TOt II (H^Nj. JTH-f, yw H>T. CTU^t 
U^J ^T?> : ">>t WT^te, U'd^'d FF^ M^ftH c7^7S fecT tf^P? 1 " §") \\ UfU^t 
nfW TO ^ tFH H^T TOt, ^ feHH H^t 

(chosen people) orfzf^ U?> II 

tfsJFt HH fee "HHkF" Ft OHirtcltel »{3 H# HH oTHt HH^F TO U?7 II 
HQd'yl H^t cVK F 1 fecT HtT^ H HHcT?F fe^ O^ 1 ufe»F Fft li H<c'rt cjfe»F H 7 ^ 
§HHt HHtu 1 " ^ H^t HHf^t »f§ KTTH 1 TOt 11 fel H>F >Jf^H79 ^ ^ Ht, >>f§ 

w »ft ^hW H^te^" fee" fom ^ fewHt 11 fern »f§ ylH'^l hh 

fe^ HUH ftfW H 1 ^ Ht II W'dt?l W^t H^t fife^t TOt Ht, >>f§ UJ? 
f«^H^tHttl 

H^t £ OtoT^ t?t ftT^Ht fe^ fe?) TOt Ht, »f§ flTCt HHkret tft 
tPcT pi feu ^ fTH ^ Ht II H?> fe^ fe^r fe^r §3- ^Hd^drtl^ 

(3<sh2'<?I<suw) Hftre fF fccrfawi H^oft £ ywd'ts # goTH <ro §H£ 

tFTf fe^ feH 7 fw II fR^ OTO^ H^t»f oftHt»F, W 

7f sh^ 1 spfew fa fF §3" ferwH orsps srar ?>uf §h<^ cthw ora" fe3 T 

fF^SF II H^t Hfaw fUs" wQd'^l ^ ffclHM'H oTftf of^ fW »f§ ^ 
^tt^t ^fW ftl»f II foj 3Ttf 7fc ^ t II 

fn nff ftjOTW fee >>id n di^y y'tiH'd ^^rrnt ii fn^ h?> feH^tfen 

^ VHofter II fu^»f £ ^d<i' fe^ fjHd^ fBTT 5 fHWE 1 

Ht II ^7 t >>te3 f >H§ »i^d^' ^ H^f ife ^ <JoT TO 1 

fft II feu 1 tTO 1 9" foT >>i^diti« U^" TO fc^o #¥ot fe^" tfTcF tTtT TO 1 " 

fft II fej d'tf't! TJtT fee" H^t tTC flUT UT^t, 3^ oTH>Mt ^FJH^ £ aj^T §3T 

yd'tid fft wr ^fe»re oftnt 11 <^Htfr fej ufw for ^oft € hwotj ^ut 
>>idditly ^ #i ^h^M^t for ajf fft rr ^ feHWH 6Tfw arg?) 3* w& %z\ 
ut^ft II 

fefed'H gi^j t BTf Ht ^' "fm utw u^- frrae ^ et»r M 11 nrot h 

HMd'A ^ H 1 GFcJ^t HTftU 1 W fyHWH oTfW oT^ ftw W >>iddl^y fw 3Jf 
fft ^ HH?^?) <V H^ 1- HfOT II fej H?T ^PU ^ ^foT»f f II (HH^F - 

Messiah : Deliverer; HoTHt-tTBT) fer cry^t, ^tirct, »f§ 
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uto* & fijFF & ii fm hh fen fen Ft hvb 1 fcft nt ?># f n 

feH HH ^ H?iH feH 1 |j H^HTOg- H HW ?5Ht HHfd - rft : feoT H* fn ^ 
rl'^dld Tft »f§ fH% §H?> UH r HH T Ht <J II tfST^ t fe §HHt 

frrftw h* wth ugnt «1h'«1 »ft ferwHt hh 1 §u^ fw 11 oret HHtw 

>M fHHUft fHd'Q^ fw ©TO OTOTd* Ste 1 ?) 3 1 H3" £ ^TO f%H dlrld'd H 

few fen »r ii fen fn h3 pm »f§ ufro to ii fen hh wpra, 

TWH §3t»F sT^T <VW 5f^»T dfe»T f?) 1 ^ H§" ttfH3" £ cld'Oe tf^t 

HH3" 13^ OTft 1%T^ UTF TO II U r 3*Ht»f nf^oT Ht HB* TO II olddl feof 
FT? t, H fen HcF ^ff cJ?S*ll »fHT?ft f%H feH^'H TO, »f§ 

UpHT wf%H»f3T Hrtdltfl w£ TO II HTO f <sr 3* rWf# TO »ft ?F Ht HHt?> 

fro t^yO'^ wfn^,M farer ugt fnf *r h*§ 

TO II &f H 7 »fofte T d fe dlH9o(H<S ^ HH^ W ttfU^ 1 ftjTTO ^ ft^t >#TO T 

HHt? 1 ' £ ufg w fe^t 11 fen faws h 7 wrn crgHt H3 #t fw f 11 

W lM fey H HH xF fuw T^jf t II few Ht UTO UHHof t "tte-nftTBT", 
frIH HFra TO?) 1 , >Sfn3 T -HHH T Ht HcTHt, tfl?* Ht HoBt, »f§" U?>H rtWrt H 1 " 
ftlW) >3fof3" ote 1 Sfew t II >>fUH T --HHH T 5 ddrtd'd, ^TBH^ Ht ttFSH 1 , 
Ijfer, f%»fc?3' #t >H3* »ff%»fc?3 #t fkfe»f tli HOT" ^Uf §H^ HUT TO?) 1 
oflHt Ht II fW HtH^Ht ^WH^' t : >>RT^ T -HH^ T # (TO ut (TO nffe^W) 
5 HM fH^t rTHt t II 

(feHfe»f<V) feHHHF ©FTf rftHH dd'ylH^ t II §7^ H?5H H 7 
Ht ojptf fof^ f^^H'rtl fHH 3 1 ?kJF dfeW II feH ?5^t §0" feH HUT f%H TO 

w feo^ uot wi^iQ^ 1 tii fen craK Hi ©ff^ crgnf ?fkr ft oftnt M 

f II W fey H 1 " TO, HTHt-Hwt (^TO) Ht gr, HTO-fWUoT (Wrtl^dHrt) t 
ftTWII TO feof ^ II flT ddd 1 Ut Tuff, HTO fewUof »f§ HTO fegWISr ^ ^ 

11 crgn Hrfta" 5, frot fdwd fen 3* fecf iiwof yro ^ut zft nfiw h^h 1 rft, 

W fHH HTO §Ht HHt»f H »fOT >>fHcT Tj\ ^iH'yl H3" f%H zM^t 
(PdHotdl) Ht UH UT^t II ftTH^ ^HfU «1h'«1 TO Ht >M feH S^F 
U?>: " H?> >>fe Ht U75t " (fllH 1 UH^H 1 II U3?J" Og II uf¥3^ 

|H II) ftBT dtJ<Sd'd t II HTO ^ fOTH^TO H 1 FTTO t II »f§" uf^3^ 

to fen fen § hi/to ottot t ii fen hh nraro, to ^ few fe^ f%H hhh 

gruf FT^t HW oflHt II Ud" ffe CTg HHtH £ TO H 7 fedfid' ftrfw H, 

»f§ uh ^ ymxk fftev h 1 yrfltf^, few <j f?^ h g^ora 1 H»rf^ 
wst ofte 1 ftT»r H^rrfe^r* ^, fen ?^t fen nfiwnt y^'few ftr»r fe 

H rft^" ^t" CT5H HHtn Ht HTO W^ - , fHH ^few^" ?5^t CTH ftfH 7 (TO) Wf\ 
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H^'dJH oWtSdlll feH F 7 H^TH fej Ffe»f fe H tffe" ^iH'^l TkJF TO, ©F?) 7 5 
U^FFH 7 Ft tlddl'd feF UWt (SFF fHH HcTFt II 

error hhJf § u^h Ft ai^ft fh^ hoff ?f offHte^ (rafts f§" 

FFT^) o(F^ H 7 ^ feF 7 II f^V fe^ ftli 1 f^I^W^^ Odd'd' (TO BO 

fe?> Htt fiw feF f% TO II d'ttlsT fe?>, FF @F ©Ft flf §3" tff Ht B 7 feof 

new nrfew, frTH f fw feof wnt w ?r gttjf 5 fo^ 5 ^ »fSu o?f 
fw II 

^Ih'^I hb" Ft iffhot uhhot A (yyltm) t it fejerg- HHkr Ft w/st 

3F?T ?Kjf t If §H^ FW 7 ^ 7 oTTO B 1 fUS 1 §HF oC3 HB 7 (^KOTO 7 ) Ft fiWH t II 
feH HB # f37> ^i" ftfH TO: cluf>6o( HB, UU Ft HWHBt tte If II ftTFH 

HB Hd^l^T (ifcfH »TB OT), djfdHdl rlk<*> feF OTf <J#, fe»FF ?nff 
ofFF, TTF 7 W y'dy<V f%F Mdl'Q'-d TO, »f§ FH TO, ©y F 7 HB 7 Hdd'd 

oJter ttot 5 11 LFF^t H^t few ?kjF ora^, § M3f Ffe£ to 11 ftRjt 

SoT U T F^W 5T?S H 7 dlrt'd' F 7 feoTETO (oicSSHcS) c?F §5", tfy ^ <j|<y<j 

H 7 ^ TO II Pho3 HfF»T WU^t ftlWB feF ^ @BH 5TH 6ft§" TO, fiW 
<TO ttd'tfl Ft HVFHoT, JTOHoT »fB gd'rtlttfB Oe*d<S' F^t F^, §y ? HTO fUiT, 
UUfeF FBH 7 F HoTF 7 t II ttfacr U^ft feF Ft HB TO, ^H^" H>F HK 

feF to ^t '3£ T $ w% to; fey Ft s#t hv^h 1 get t ii i]2h2<!H to 

trRJ# UU ^ OTf >fed II F FTftnr F H 1 ^ oTcf fed'd tfdftW Ffe»T, nTU^r 
Wfte ^ »fgW 3" fe^'fSdF'dl (TO H^te oTdF TO II Btnt »Pdu3dH 
TO, frRW FT »fW Oet»fW t, F UU 3 s fm&& HH3^ t II FW^ feF ^t 
Wfte F Ft WW 3 TO II fey f%F ^t Hddfldl 3afao(H Ft t II TOfe 
fd^'H ^ W F 1 feH feoT H3" ^ Wi^ ^F 7 ^\ WsF fee §^ 
Ft 7% Ft H^Tft @§ UF foTH <J lUd" H^B W ute Ft UW # fF§ TO II 

fey # UTFFtW W^t f?W o(d6' ?^FKt tt II 

TO UoTO F H'(S^d ^VPH^WFty^t, U^TO^FW^ HFH t II 
ufeJW 7 FTO Ft oft^ W% H?>, UF F^ FTO ^t ofFF TO, »f§ tW ^t fFF 
TO II HFTWFt HTTOt ^ff II feH HB S" ^B 7 ^ Ft F^ ^ H^loCfdW t II 

CTR HHtF »f§ §HFt H 7 ^ 7 Ft»T HFHt»f >XF oTFH ^ F 1 U§ FF §B ufrW 7 
FTF 7 d II WT ofF^ 6k?> SQfooi W feF F 7 feF F^F ¥FF Ft UFRF t II 
feTSTTO 7 Ft orftw^ cth HfftF Ft vrSnt FWF 7 Ft F Hdtfl & II iwt Christianity 

feF C?H HFF $ fHF 3 s fTO 7 , feof ^»fFt oTFt Ft WIT Of 7 Ffe»T FH F 7 
feoffe 7 UFF Hfe»T FTF 7 F II 

Tjf?^F, GrgFt »fF fOTK OFK 7 F 7 F 7 HfFt »BT F, UF «1h««1 KF feF feH 
F 7 ^dd'd 1 »TH ?Kff § ; (W tyhfufer F ZTRKSW f%F fe 7 " cT? FF H^ 
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ms m ft?st wth 9 n M»r t u^ fog h?^ ?>uf t) 11 to 3* for t, 

fof 5tcT Gh 3"^ frTH H'<Vs!d' Gt VFKcT ^3t»F FT^T (TO ftw?) Gof^ 

— y O - - 

fw U7>, 3* H U^t U H7>3 c7^cT WE>ft 5 UHH 1 WSt »TU# O^H ^t 

HW5(t>>fH y^'Qi feor jto?) ut t ii fen £ f%u cM dd'cslm^ ^ ^jf 

ft II ara" TTOoT ^t-fl feH H 1 ^ §cT cTB^ U7T : - 

oft ^ : HXR5 1 3 fkU^ Hfftfe, ftltlcf HHW, UcT U*TO I HOT H?)fe, 

Kte UtF, UU HHW? II 6?U^t oTO 1 , HtJ 1%, cfWH 7 cMH PcS^'H II 3HHt FT f3H 
^Tft (TOcT ^ II (U : ^BO) 

: Wor G# 3^h et Hfte y^'G n cf ((Svra yf?> ^w) htw 

y^'G II Uc7 cWHt ^ ald'e (HH#) II fesftJ'd cTU?)' 3 1 ^fU3 <f HTife 
(HH#) II UUF H^G, UtF ut II feu cT3c} HHRH 7 ?) H^li G^ 7 ^HW? oTH 1 U^ 
II ^ W fecf fFRT ufo? ^£UtU »TO II ^of »fHW ofB^ fW >H§ oftftf 
U? II frlOdl 3Tft ^ Gh?> fau H# § HOT Ft HHHt U#ll 3" (W5cT, €H 
^ HHWH 1 ?) ^t JFH WE 1 1 11 

>TH <^ tf 1 ^, feu GTU^t »fH f^Htt'H OUH 7 fos ut til fiw ^feH H'(V^d 7? 
cfH3 £ ct HW) £ UcT Tuff t II ^ct tT SftjHfewt £ t II tft 

VFH ^n^ 7 fF (S 1 tn^r, feH W5t 3ff TTOcT ^ rft ^ ftfWT* u?> : 

HWcT H : ^ 

UfcW HTO f^fH»T H 1 ^ »f?fe ^H II rftG irfe VTH Hftj f>ffo»F 

.VTH H'H offe II ftp^ ftp^TO" ?>Ut H 7 ^ II off? VTH off? 

H^T ofUrf fofH Hftj HH^ II If^ H^ UH H3T oft§ ^few oft II H 1 ? 

gfe ^frr uofHftr ^st h t 5H trt 11 offe wsr few^ftr ftpx^ ffcrw? 

?>Ut H§" II <TOc7 >>fd faG fc7»f cTUt^ of^ ?7 offtj»f.f§ II W Hfe frT WJ ofHrf 

fen fe^ ftr wbt? ^rut ii h 1 ^ 1 firs 1 oft uoth feu^ nst >m ?7 >rot u feH^t 

W fefH >fer §t HU ofVRft II HTTJ f^A HTO HA UK >fft c^ || 
ftl»T5 fb»T5 ofg H^ <TOt 0(0' § U 1 ^ II WR U^t HTH of§Hf nftf 
VFH ofH 1 ^ II HftT cTfrT ^t»rft" HTTt §t FTH HH 1 ^ 1 II feHHt UW feUHftl 
H T HD" ^fdH'O II ^ Gfe fenftj ?>UfcT fT^ 3 1 G?) of 7 F^ ?) II ^H 1 " 

?>efcT FraftT ^ ^fU HU ffcT§T£T ,| »fTf7_f ?> Sof U^t W ftw II 

u^t f frf ut ?rot foTHU vth Gu?r 11 nfe»fg >>fe ofH 1 ? ctitot 3fe»rar fe^^ 
^r?^ ii 3»f »f T 9 l uG Hp" fnftr huh fnoru 1 11 uh §fe u# Hfiwrit 
oft twu 1 ii (u: •Pttf) 
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r*3W3 : 

(Wlft ^KWF fe»TBft) (U%3) KTR >TH »TO g HOT 1 ofUUr ff, 

vu 7? fen 5 »F3HoT nte^ ut im d fen £ H^fe (?Kjf 3* fer aru ?to 

fa) H^H 3 ITOT feu oft £Uo7 ft, 3 fc7H (U feu U*U t ? II (U^ 

HH feu 3t, SoT) U^f3»F U H^f W^PU ^fW ?> ofd?T W^t) UT§ 

U 7 >PH f3»PU 67^U H7> (U^ Ufe? VFH fe»TUT ct HU oTU foT3 HTT t*f^ 3*) 

wj^T ?>cT hu aru ^u ii (fa h*h ut § w arut t) §zr ^ H^tr <j ut tr 

rFU tfo? ct H^T ^r^lte^ HfiTjir HOT U?>); (VFH <TO W U 1 " 

feu) TOT £ W oT3ot f%W U?7, §^ feu?F 5 »fu ?T HH? f ?T HUfe ft II 
UU, U <V<*)o< ! foTH >>f?j HH? 1 ^ W oT^t ficff, H ot^t fen 5" HH?^ 

(^t), 3 1 #t fej HH^rfenr HH?^ ?>uF ^ II (H oTU Wp" cfe ft 3*) ^fc 1 §U ft 
H >>ff(W oTH 6TUUT f^ ffTH U fof fee" §U W H HH? 3" 

ft), ((TOf 3* HU3 ^tft ^tfcTW^^H f )H f §fvf^tg3'3 : utO^ 

ueu?r t Hgt (nrfer) § htt 3 1 uoth aru^ u?> (f^, mr^ ut Outu otmr 

T rtora?jFo(t ^ ? Ufiw ^t 3* H* fU§ # J-FH eft H^fe" ufe»T ft)|| 
(feu), HU U^ £ H?F?>t § HUU feo7§ <j£ U?> 3U" ^t (H^ <TO Ut) HU (^T, 
#3T) ctU^ U?TII Wff HTH ^ U3# U*, H^ HU HTH 3 1 ut UV, Wft 3" 
ut Qu 7 u£, (VFH U 1 " fe»TBTt) Ufe3 (HTT ^ ^ ^ »fu£ ^) 

ftw »fWF r (WIW fw) feH <f ?T HH? d (V H?fe & II Ugr^T fe^ j-FH 

fnoT^), HHwrot Htrrat f^d'y' feu hth (^3^ ^ ftrara") ; Hcrr3 # 

H§" 3 1 Tj\ WR ^ddTt!' UW »Tfe»f t II HBT fe^, fe»TZJ »ffeoT oTH feu (H^ 

uf uir?> fu?rf H^f ym ^ddTti 1 fep t 11 n^rot, Hgu, h^j, 

U'fdH'O ...H^HTHTcftO^g^U^ II ^feTTR (H^ oT^ot) t^cT 

feu 0^ UHl# 3+ §cJ?7 3 1 (>rH feWHft U%3 ^) HV) # OTf ^ T tl'dltl'll 
(<^ff 3T) td, feT ^fUUrT Hot Ut 3T?^ ^ fof U^- ^ ^ 5Uot 0? § ^ 
HUHT feU II (ttfHW feu) d Ufe3 ! f 3^ U3U IF, t£ »TU ^ (H^ W ^ 
HH^ Ut) HH? ?nft\ UU f SoT ^ HH?^ ^ II (ftf) U^t 3" W) 0^ UU 7 
oOTO ffdltd 1 t § oTtT^J U^t 3 1 tft" FTcT JWU Ou 7 UU 7 9" II ^>>f3 

foTHHT § UUTUH IT^t feu Ut U7> II H, (TOoT feu fetJ'd Ut HTFS UHUT d (fe H 
HU 1- fe»fHft t 3^) few H^ UUW t UHot f3W3ft (feffoT 

H7T Ut §3U3t IT^t 3 1 1 1 W> ofH^U »TfUcT ut §3U3t ^t T ut t) II 

crgut, hhwh^ »f§ Firret uuh t 3h t ^ utt h?s^ u?>, h 

fHU# KST fey qu>F ^ OUoTU 7>Uf U?T, ^U UUH^H 7 ut foTUtr, BUoT3 »f3 
qU>T Ut »m W4^t feoT W U7q3bT t, frra^ ftj? TOH Utw Ut »f^oT 
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UTJTO t^fe fe^ ffRP TkTP U II PcSdJdd' H?5H »f§ H 1 ? ©3 t II fm% 
fm TO eft U, frTUH 7 " feV feH HUH § HoT fUH 1 , HofH 5T UK y»fdo(, § »fHW 
£ HJW »ft UTO 1 f (HUS IW II 

f%F oft^t Ht II feH H3 £ GRpEt >XH ylH'^l H3 1 otFt W^t»f II 

ofg^t, gU E 1 " KTT cV UH c^VPH Uf?>t, UH Utf?, »{§ tT3 ^ 

H'cS^d § gUof oTU^ HftW 1 <TO) HW, feu feH OUH et»F JTOHf 

HUH* U?> II M UH7> t$ UU HH75>P7> H§ ^ £ >TU oC3 II »W >ft»ft 
UfUHH, §H UU HTTOH 1 ?) §3 d^dll, H dtfdd HUHF <f UH^-ttfo 1 H^HF, U^ 

^ fu u?SW f fen h 1 ii otcfhh h^, tjuh »rfbTH u feu 
foftw >>fuhW £ UtTO ^u e 1 " feet fu?> £ >hh u 1 d^di 1 , frTH feu 
fTkT u hh *xm u* §tw o^f h few ut nun uhhc?- m ^to" 
t ii fen 5 ^ nfw fau to 7 ^ crfuHfew g^ff uhuh huhu 

UUrfeW Ht II 

ftfHWH £ fHU'd' fea feof ip-PHH 1 Ut U"U £ Uoft HU 1 HfiW tTOt t II §U 

otuh 1 t »r§ »rut 0^ ^ u£ nfew £ fcwu >X3 fKddy'csl ?ro t u 

fHH 1 (»TOUt) UH7S (OHHOT) ^ II ^ #H ^ Uo(H ^ II frKJ$ 

om^gt ^ H^'dH VRJHH of^, f?f ^ ¥^ H¥H f?^ til 

TO UtT (WrT nfe 1 OT7^»f UU HJTOHV) T^t W>ft ^ II frPOH »f§ 
UTO ^ UGTH fe^ UU HHWH 1 ?) ^ o(H »ft=T ofH feoC ^ut HoT fT ^ 

"UrT" Hf^t t II §H oT»m "TOT »fHW ^ fH^ oTTO U7>, »f§" 

UoraH* ofdB U?) II feH Ud*i£ 3" ufU?^ h 1 ^* fHU HTF U7), >X§ feHtTO 
oR&( WX? oOrfew iEt ^ feoT fe^ ^TUU §^ ?W ^ U?> >>f§ feof ^UU ^ 
^§ U?) II §U "HH HH" ¥U ^ U^t U?7 >HH UH H HH^ fe^ UH ^ fe^" 
tTO^U (^H 1- , UP" W §5) o(dy'(Sl U7> II 

KTTOHV) § HoTB" (>>PHt7?7 ^ d'rtl^' fUTT) HUUl" ^, »fH TO HcVU 
^ II ^H 1 ^ ?? UH ^ UoTK >>fe^ o^?> 6TU^ H^ddl fw f^ 1 " 7=ft II U^ @U 
UH HUfw^t OTB 1 9" >>B Hfe^f ^ yd'^l UU?) xF J^H o^UH 7 dTdtd' ^ II 

fm TO »fH foWH f^U ^ofH 1 ^ >M§ ^oT fej U7> : - 

°l. ^ feof UK 1 ^ ^t^J fep" UU feH 7?oBt ^ T^jf H^1o('d^ II fcft 
ofUH 1 1 »f§ feH UoTH »f^H t II fOTH >>fOTU UH feH H3^ W?) feu 
tddy'd »f§ ^ftTHfew ^ ©FTU 7 3^3" Ulof»T 9" II UTUKS" feH 

(TO HfUHH* U" II 
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3. FsT q^K TO ^ UofH, TO ^ >>f§ TO ^ f>RT^ feu PsJHs-MH TOF 
TO II 

3. fH¥ O^H ?^ToT »fH H^ddl fee - f%H^H ?^ff ^TE 1 II U3TWt 
H^'dH §H (frRF fa Ut^T H^JHF FT tfltTH of^ne) HoTH U 7 HoT^" fr II »f T ^ T 

3 1 geoW 1 u^fe rot ?ro frfHro »fB" to dwy^l fear ctt § sro <ro 
zrt wbh 1 et writ Set nfe 5 few J] nfe fee - fkwfe h^t 3" rate 1 " fr 11 

8. KWTH^t (SVFFT HTWfe feu "»fTO T H M t?t H^t HZTOHt ft II S3c7 
feci d fa UI^Hfe f%U" WBT-F TO H 1 ©H" 9\ fe=f rot foTH *TH fefF ^ 5 HtJ 

oraot (Hot) nfg^H cfrof ft ii 

ti. arrofe ^frofenr fen, O.diddl feg, f¥e, »f§ S# (^^) 
fear P^h^'h ^uF wet n »f§ ?f ut <^or >xt yfowd w few §w ut iret 

nfofte 7 ft II fadri'^1 »B" WBTOVft, >^U>tet (fHdri'^i), »f§ >>f T 3TO T ?>t #t 

feH«'>ff fe^ mtj^'Q'^ to ii 

KROTW ydTdlidl H7>t TO : fH^ Ht»F TO II fe»fW (»fftefrfHK) 
UHTO H^THF £ »fofte ^ feTF ?vrft : t, W §7>* §= W, H^t tffTO £ fen § 

fw rft ii fen fee" »f§ ftwftr?) Ft toot O^f ^ 11 

: Hd'^ld ?f EtJTCt MH 3 1 cT^t £ ? H ITO Ufa?**, fej H3" tJtt'fe»F 
Ht II feH Ft HH T U?) T B 1 " ^ cFTO, §HH>f ^ ftjf t^cf WJtfi ^t »fW cfTO 7 
Ht ff H'^di § yrfltJ'<S o?TO F fiPHeT TO II fey § M orfw TO >XH fev 
t? 1 W H?^ niftlH 7 t II feH HofHF et U^Ht rot feU" rT^ #t »i§ nf^FT^ ^t 
feH H^" ^ 3^ oft fW rl'6^d »f§ oft? Hc7#, tf»T fV5»T 3cT ^ ^t >TO?) ^ UUH 
ora^ U7> II feu H3", HU H3* 3~ - U^ 1 " t Ii feH % UH W >H§^ TO : 

nfftjFT I FTfeCT I WT§n (H^t ?F c7TOt)|HfHUfer^ I Wfdfdjd (HU ?T 
ofTOT) lfeHH???W fefbt TO : 

(<0 te^ p) ftfdi'yd ii 

3fi HH »f§ ?IT #f Ut nfftlFT H OWt TO, UU TO H3 F OtoTO ^ 

fen 3^ 5 >M ?it¥f ue 3^t u^te ot ^ UTe to, fe »fh ^fe»r ^ ntro 

ftmH" 3rfe»f »fH WT teH&H Ht PdlWcSi fe^ W TO 7 fF feZF Fft II UWW 
^ ^^HU 1 ^?^ feoTd^ f^^rft^>>f^ II »fftjH T ^tH T H T t^Ff ^* 

H'Tdd iJVF ^T3t fffec^ HHte o(TO rot HFTO H tJtf 1 H'yl^'W 
Ft fefW f^t TO II fu" W o(d'Q^ TO : - 

fefe M urfe gf wfe»r ii fro nfV ^ (VH ^ ^tefe yfw II 
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UHt feu VWfv IS ^ dd'fe»T II srfu?7 Uufa fe7> ufe HHU ?> ^fewil 
fe?> W?3 ?> ufe ?> 5^K H?>H HT^fenf II Kfe H§ ^H'fd trfe-tf 1 II 

fe?> VTf^" ?) fe?) ut irfe^r ii aruHft* §>>fopfu nfe nwfzw 11 

nfUH^ :- ctnt hu fcrut "M" wf^e u?>, fu >re t ut a^u u£ u£ 
u?> ii u yu few crut uhw u 1 ?w ^uf nrfV n ?sr ut §u yf £ ?m 
u stun fee" ©rut fencTO ut auu u^ 11 fu nro^r f^- ^ H^t§^ : »^ 

^ (To eft ye ^u u?> ii fu?> u 1 ^ crru dfj^ u?> 11 5 fj-nw nf^ 1 
csuf mie* u 7 * ffte?> fe>xuw ut u 11 feu fer #t to u?>, »b" #h?> 

#t tJS 1 Ut W U7> II 3JU HW fe?T fofH £ ^t U^ft dfoel fuff fi-fH HoTUt 9" II 
frld3' Ura" U HnW ^, §U §H TO 1 feu uffe »fcTO W HUct 
fefe»F ufu Hof^ t II 

feu W5K 1 rF oTUS 1 £ TTUf H?SU II »f§ feCTHof 3U 3" feu cT^t ^UH 

U75" ii fen nun ut fewHd wjfpu mus* hc?h <j ^ cru ranter 11 

H*T HH U 1 H 1 ?^ fnu'dtl cJTHH ft II §U W HUtto U* U3U Ht, »f§ 

°ltf )TO Ut fHU feu fHUt H*Ut UFt, ffTHH 1 U^ ?Wt U3U HT^HW II 
FTO ut §H§" §H£ fed(V tu^BT Ufe»F fcT ©U UJU W 55 § HfoWHt & 
fUI»T II @H^ oT^t JTO, HIT few feu SUl^K HH U ffect HU cftH 1 II W^t 
§3" ydl'W U W HH^of 5" 5TTH ofU ftJEP' Ht, UU ^t P^OO )TO U^ HOT ^ 
^rF UUT^UVF ^ <^ ^l^ 1 fe^ Ht, H §H »fH ^t HHH t II feH HU £ fijf 
tfeoT OUH Ut W W^r TO^feWII fo?H?FW fiWH »ffUH T t II feH 
HUH Et»T U^ Hd'^W UT) : 

H^tft tTUFT ofW, TWU f^T U 1 10U t II fey »i3" fe^t»F § oTH 

Utf^ 1 " II frT^T Pdo(d ?TO feH# oOTH U^t <TO Ut H 1 ^ UH UT), feH 3^ ut H<^ € 
f%cTU ^t H?> ^ff Ut fU oft§ rT Ho(U U7> 11 frW E HOTJU, »f§ fefu»F 
irfeHU U?>, f?f § (TO Htf >H3" H^t feH gfu^ U7>, frfH HU^ H^tu U (TO 
grfew II feH HUH feU fU, »ft UUH T HH T ofUH ut ?)Ut" U II feH UtW e 
H¥ HTtf 1 ^ U?) ; 

% utOTV> - H HUH 1 fHWH (Wt^) »f§ Hfe (fHUt WoP) feu tftw 
Ufe»F 6" I 

3. HW?) - H f3H^ Ut?) >>f§ rTlTO feu Usftf? t I 

ylH'^l hb" ^ »fgw for "net u 1 h^h M feu fef °, huw hu ^ cth 

HHtU J^t^HfTO Uftmr Ut t^tfW Ht || 
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frftr cravr fey FreW <ft TOcf y^5tnr # wrc ^ ^frrs 3\ »f§ fcj 

f¥e tft fW Ht II WJ^t UHHoT, (F f% fej »re ?rete, U: 

<P) feu Her d'U'fojHcSc 1 ) fetfF 1 f : '"aufenF 5 fcr FfiVF ft. fe fu? ™, 

fg?ST foTH H^fH feoT TpQ 1 ut.thl oft fej TT^HbT UBlBt»P H 1 " 5THcT rF 
^fer OTH-T ut fVfH3", fag^ fec7 ftotfF, FF ptfecT HHt^ttl ut ft ? feHtd' 

W=T, H cTBt d ^t Ht, fecT H3T H 1 FHt TOT 3reF, »{§ feoT TTJ-TFTcT s/'i/ltJ'd 

fro s^'^ltj'd 3or, hto ftw t ii fHdd 1 yrer fen^ tfeor hk fen nt, 

fWH ftTTO 1 WET fH^ £ UrTOt cT^H TO, §H tTO^ ot^e TO I »f§ 

Hof^t U UrF^t 3F foy §; ?W Ut ?)^H § UcJtJ rF% TO " II 

iTC»F feci fTO-rF^t fecfe 3" II 

"fof^di r^^lpHWvB »re f^W)" uKfW feu AoffocTO fotfu 7 ft : "fife 

CJW oft ft ? feH^ FF^t t TOTH H^g €5 HHF cTHt ft ?5Uf , 3" <V U Ut HoTtF til 
r^Ht?' cT^t PHM'd ?njf 3, Pho^' fof y^H^d^oC (TO FdH'fyW 1 ftw U#ll 
feHUt W feu cT^t >M fefdd'Hcf fe>Hc«fdd^ ?5Uf frTHU titer Ut W feu 

ferre 1 §oufto fnfw ft Hot n fen^ u^k orffe ut hh 1 ^, ^tt 3 s fcr 

fecF Hofi^ fof fcl TO @U HZF?)-oTH ^, fi=TH fe^ f^WJoT ftl»f77 
BU^ ^ §<V fiTO§ »i§ OTn-F e 1 fKH^ f , frRT^ feoT 3 1 H^tF rF 
fd^'Hl oTW ^df^dUl U?>" II 

fenet fp-THcT y<^dd hmh fen ^ nre^cT ott^ w?w ut B^t rit, 

rfcwl Zft oidid« tfet HTFl" II fecT feR" fo(dd ^ CBK Ft H 

c7, y^H^ tfeoT ^5Ht SfeH3^ H^W fe fe^J fil^r feoT t=F3-U^ 

HOT @HH flfS^ oft§ cT^>F ^-HfU, fF^t-^ 5fe»F fWw Ht, fen 
75^t @H HHOt FD-PH Ft ct^t fHH^^t ?njf Ht II feft oCdd Ht fof (##t»F H^tw 
§W ftw »ffeW 3^ Ht »f§ jdkflal »f T f : Ft Ht @HH @U »FU <ft fHH^ 
fi-fH flFH H?7 II HH Ft fej 3 fe ?^ »FU ^t ^ Ut H?)t tS" 
H?S" II >^?ft»F HFt»T fW, H T Hf%^foToT U^, Hfe»F Ft»F HWOTfof" f^B 
^Irtfdied 3Wt?^t»F d^t»F, UcT H^Ht ^t»F, rHddl»F fecT ^ H 1 ^"-^^- 
^ffeW f%H W4H TO, »f§ HHW rHddl»F fe^" f%H »f3" »i^d<5r' 

r^drt1»r to, fn §^ ut ewt»F w ^cftnr to h ftjf qra>f, uf h Oh 1 " cM ufe 

fTOHW ^ yd'ydl H^ 3TO f^F t II 

H^t fnnet ^ fee? finn^o'd h?^ nt nnrfe tw^ e^t e^fenr ^ 

^fUd'd fHH fe»F ft[»F »B" >X^oF eft ddTo(»F ?FW §<V fw feoC 5 UW 
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? 3cT H, tF o(Ft»F UfT 5 eft fffe ^ U^KBTHt ^ R 7 ^ H?> few <jfe»F 

HTOt»F JWU^ TO, »fH f?F 5 Ad'Cte 1 , dl(Vjfe»F <TO HH'Qi 1 , #3T ttdl'Qi', 
W§ HWT o^t, HAridHtJ' TO II ^ VPS^ 1 ^TO Wo^t fen 

yrr h 1 §u^ otT §5 Heft ii fen^ ?ra <ro fu - fJ^Hd'esI ^ crro^ fd^dl 

TO, ffW <J 3* TO 3 s tft >Wcft tfftt W TOt f , H @?F € 

of^t HFt»f £ W, ftjf U^H ^ H¥3 fedUd' (uffe) sfiT, 

HUH s^TC »ffe»r 'fft II ^33" ?>^»F fPH 7 fej t^H H3 1 <ft 

afowAd'dl Fra3" ufew »h sret. £oo-poo W& trnt u^t^ ajtra - ii 

>>fe 5, HTUH^? £ SoCiH § K3" BITOT" U 1 " fa»F, >X3" HIT § H^ 1 WSt 

fo^Hd'A ^ h^to afe fes* ii ftjf»r elw feft fra ira »(3 ^s >x^^ 

wfro fW Puff 1 wOtHttr n 

fire fen cravr # He He nfrjtt >xh § *wt£ ^fei w 
u%3te to fe:- 

< \. grn, FF3^ - HHut (National) ^ ll 

3. H'(V*d ^ HTC tT^- %^ H'(S^d H'cVcd f%H f^do(^' 0^3^ tTf^t ^ II 

B. tf^ ^ H'^d 5 aTUo( (OTTO W §H^") Ht^ (TO HTTO 7 FFHKF t II 

U. HTTO fTF (TO Ufew ft, feH ^ TFtTHf TO II 

^ . Doomsday, day of judgement, oWHS »TU WIS 1 fdH'y 

#S ^TTH §5^ tf§ U^t II 

p. drH ftjw^t ofro ^ feV) w »rfcra>r?) TO 1 t II 

t. UH 7 ^ ^ HOTt UH^", fP" HWt »f^^ TO TO II 
tf. UH T 3H T ^ftjH3" »{§■ ydofd frfB^ gfe»ft gift d^dfl frTcJ# §H 
WT q^H U 55oTO fe^T (H Wdft T&W%7J\ dfdidl) II 
^O, H^B" fF TO ?ra>ft TO II 
<\% o(E\ TO W TO 3 s TO II 

uh ^ 55^, H^t»r, »rar, P^h^'h ^tre to 11 
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^8. o^t u^k ^ fm^ feor tra-iret o^Hsra, vxh u^t t^fe»r ut urr 

U 1 HTdld Ut He? ot TO rF UU UTS' II 

<w. TO £ fe»f fe^ feg ft uu orfte ^tot ;ro fiwt Ft HW^ cM U II 

ft™- 

§?T CTU>F £ g^ot (frTU# UK^T ut U^U fT fU ut H?^o7U U?>), fw 
UUH §^ cra>r TO U ftTU# 67UB" £ HfiU TO II fw OUH OTH 5 

Universal WjU 1 tr, fen #t Qh^I u"u HtHB" ?szff otuut u 

aif »f^Fr^ u^rft u 1 feu qJUH 1 ^ »f3 >x^u^ ouh £ ?^jf uftT»f : 
fatt'^tt hu^ : 

HUH Utft BtJH H^h^, HoT Fc? ^p^tf II 

W3K UT^rr oM^d'd', fw ?>Ut H^tw II t:9£) 

BTU (TO6T U^" fft £ 33 JTO UUH U'dd' 67UoT, ftw HUH tT UW UtTO ? 

U 1 W fw?) 5 ftT»T II feu o7T?t §ut frTUt UTW U, fe 3T|" (TOoT U^ tft § 

travr u Ph(J^ ©tf £ H^»ra" feu fodU'Tdd efts' h?>, ©ut wra ftwu 1 " 

3 1 few UUoT^t £ (TO, <V frraS" @?T ut WU^t fdU'd feu Ut, TOfe §?T U 
tf M'rtfcilrt' ut»F »l^H«'«' feu ^t, HHt *53T?7 »B* HOT 7 (TO UU^ rFU TO, »B" 

ffu 7 frftr itoh §cy §uu fe^ few^'H (To Hfew tTC 1 " feu 1 , »f§ <re ^t ff 
feu 1 1 II 

y?5 H3" feu 3TU (TOoT U^" rft ^ fe?f W% UUVT ^wt, UU HUHcT Wf^ 
f%U, §H UU>fOT ^ dHdld >>fo!H oftHt U, frTH? §U »TU yHU H?7, »ft FTUt 
rtcx'cl ^ ©H feoT ^ Ut Ur^" ^1 UU^ fHH U?7 : - 

»iora yufe wg?fi M 11 

fw ZTUK ut W UU?^ ^'fddld U fHHU?) §3" t : 

"fHHU?>" fffe" 5 Ho^, oTOH, nf^ 1 y^dfHcH f^U fra fefUW 

UTHH ofU?) Ut ?)Uf t II feu HfUt T^lf t, fof foTH FHU ? fT dldH'il 
^ iTO Ut fW? U HoTU 7 Ull rft 3Tf ^ H'fdd feu »f§ UHK feu, 

6TU§ ?S^t OH'd' Ut (TO U7> II fHKW) ^TO" foTH feof (TO ?? Wot W4^t 
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WJ W »ft fUW F 1 ofer rP HoTF 1 || f^TO € TO §3" 'VfOdld' 

TO F Q-d'drt (TO H?> f%F TO3" F 1 §<J fU»ra ©TO 3 H?> »f§ Hte ?t»f 

f^t»r @h ©org fpf 1 9\ ftrf HFf vrat Ft hf 1 u^-phht Ft tiddno f%F fte 1 

F#, »B* >HTO ttf3" Wtf ?W §H fed! FT ut UTTO 1 TO fTO 1 F# II TO" 



dlQal oft HUTS 1 " : 9 

TO Hfddld oT* H ftW WTC, H ^ftot §fe Ufe (TO ftwt II 

§FH o£ g?=5cT ira^Ht, feH6«(S TO »ffHH Hfo ivt II 

fwfTT TO Ffo Ffo HU rRj, Hfe fc7Wfe*f IPU F*f HfcJ fT# II 

fefe e# fe?H didd^l art Hufenr ©sfFnr Ffo <to Iwt n 

H FPft? fdld'fH ftlW >far gfa ^ H TOfW TO Hf?> II 
frTH S Ffe»ra ^ HWHt, feH dldfHtf TO fu^H H^t H 

(TOoT gfe tfff feH TOfm oft, H »ffu flO, »f?^J <TO HUif n || 

(yyifks rife = ?m w mwv) 

"H §r?5ct §fe £77% (TO ftpTff" fmf& fTO, TO f# £ wfwiF cfisf ^, /oT 
"^f fe^H BRfWcft UFi" F 7 " W Wf? ^ fTfe f?7 WW F 7 " ftjhf^T) (TO # 
# 5? W?? HOTTT, tf>f, fH^ tfcW /W ^777^ F 7 WfeWH TO // 

frrro fanfe frixftr to u^f , 5w ot^h ffe^© 11 *w 

ftr>ra7) to?7 ^jib 7 ^ tj'dhd 1 1, fe fern Herat Ft firo^ TO?>t 1 11 

^HF^TOFt^^TOTO H'fdy F »fW f%F »fo7F TO ct fej HUHF TO 
fF3T foT §H ^'fddl^ Ft dHdld oft t, »fH ©HF 1 ^F oft t II "TO UH T fF" 
fW (TO fej FH fFH 1 for TO 7 Ft fTOV 7 " <TO ditf yel TOf §H CTWft To dig 
Ft UH^t F 1 TTO?) W%»f FT H6TF 1 9* II feH If^KW TO rft ^, feoT HH^- 
H^" ^ fc^H'cS F 1 F?) - HHtft (yifeGSHlottt) ftlH 1 oTf^ ofe^ >M§ ?T 
Ut feoT fFHt-HWt (VXH^r q^H-^fVTKoT) ^ TO 3" <j\ tf\H3 ofe 1 t II y?S 
^ WfW 5 §7T ^ t9 ^tf§" HT^oT f%F, foW?S FT^ feF OT-UHHt 
Hfe»T ^t 3H?5tH ?Kjf ote 1 II H^t FT fw^t TOF TOt-HfU HTO TO?) Ft 
^ §^ F gWH^ feF dJH'fcH FtTOf t II feH U?KW F yd'yd TO oTFt 
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?ujf ft »f3 <^ 3* Ut HcTtJ 1 t i! feH fe(H UH-tut (HB 1 ?) - >>ffu8H T ?>) W 
§U-UH Ft U"F ^et o^k feu c7T?t H* (^jf 3" II 

ft§ W HU 1 H'Pdyi^ % few ^75 ftw^ M£ :- 

^ dlQal HUT* 7 : (u§?t) 

f »ru wfir r<sdoCd u fcSd n H<s ufe utfenrii .h^ nute or <rot 

frTH S fit tfrfe H^'fynT II 3^ 

#// 3& ?>U? ft, fW^3^m^^S^U^^^UWafy 

mtin) 

BTf Wldt^'H fft ^t feH <SttHC Ft UHH 1 " ofUF U?^ ;- 

fen or nute § ?Kjf, a 1 cfegr tu^t ii u?r 

W5¥ wto win »raruu fen ora ?> o^-r 11 rrfe wfe »m?5t 
?^ fen ^ ^uh* ii ^ ii w% Hfe»nu fez? ddy^ ii ?f fen fu ?>ut 

dfW HHfe (^H 7 ? Ii UU^ II feH fUB* H3 ^ feH oTH <V 
?rat II »fc??S P(Sd°H6 »fU^ UdXfd" TOT^t Hfe 3>TUt II 3 II UJ3 UJ? »fefe HUH 
WodW Uffc Ujfe Hfe H^t II HH^ oOT3 HoT§ <TJUHHt fc^f H^t TTOt 
II 3 II H3 furfe oTO fafe H^ ^Hdlfe HHTfe HH^t II Hfddld Hfe U^H 

u^fu f^ftr hh? caret 11 b ii h*f rort fero pwt n off 

UUH 53" ftwfW (TOof HUfe 3>FUt II U II £ II (U: Ut?) 
U^t Ft UHW fuu fAdsfcfl f Fpfun feH FHF U?T: 

H : 3 

3 xrf?) Hfe y^ T uh w$ #wi rft@ ii A fenr h^i© fes feu ?> 

UU^ Ufe Ft# <7H ft4Wt fftf II ^ II Wife Uffe ufe dfu»f dcS^'dl II Hfe 
Hfe HUtnffe 3TU^ ^UH HHtft Fftf fcSd'dl rftf II UZPf II HdB" Ufe»TO 
^fcTH ferfe§ 3jfe Hfedlfd fofUV 1 t^t rfKf II H HUH »fH?)t U ^t UHt 
sildTd Ftf HU 7 ^ tff^ll 3 II HcW HU?> c7§ feu HUB" fefe F# eJdlfd feFFUt 
rft§ 11 Hfddld fH^ 3" 3TUHfe U^t>^ H'o(d Wft U 1 ^" \ftQ II 3 II Hfddld HO?) 
3fe fegr^ HUfe ?> W H^Ut Htf II ?TOc7 fe»f?r yddl'fHm 7 Ufe Hfe 

^fiw feuarut tflf ii 8 ii t ii (urutft:) 
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u^t w fen frar fe^ »r&£ F 1 h?^" hh^'S^ to rft »we u?>: 
hto h : g 

ddd'^1 tffW fcj ^ ?TOt rftf II ^ II H?> £ TO 6TH FFUt rftf II 
y'dfd f^3" HU? W U^ftj Ujfe nffHH UJ3 >TUt fft@ II II »f^T^ §fe 

gr^ 1 off orfg - »f^T^ tjgd'ul rft§ II W-OTC oft 7) H'dfo feft" 

feftr ofte" y^'ol tft§ ii 3 ii >fef^" vte to ^5 yofd cv^o orot rft§ n 

foOTW (VH HUU" HE TOHftf >>fH^ oft BTfe ^fl" rft§ll 3 II Uddfd f&F 
^3" f^FTO HtJ TO dtfrtl U 7 ^" tft§ II frT§ fe§ cjfe rft§ fl?> 

(TOoT HHfe HWdt fftf II 8 II tf || (U: qtft) 

FTftm UVPHH 1 ^ ^ftl^ d£ Ft TO fcTt 3sF tfdH'O't? U7> : - 

H : 3 

ftT§ Hte 1 fWT U^t^ fs§ FToB" H§ fuWH || fe§ ufo fg?> H^t^ ^ >W 
H feOT 1 fP# FFH II «\ II H?T t (TO HH II faff TO feg fcT§ WU© 
TO >^ Ufe £fe II TO^ II 1% tW fH? HTOt TOKftf 5fe II nfOTfe 

S^H HtW TO OTH U^ufe dfe II 3 II ftf§ H^ft A3 S'dd' TPTjt H3" 
HH^ It fef T^t fW) rTH H*t >HHfo F* II 3 II TO Oh ?> ITC^ ufo 

Wt>^ Hfddld ^fe II HtT Ftf F^ gyg- ft^ 5Tg (TOof frr^fe JWfe II B II P 

II (u: uxft:) 
w hutf : ^ 

iran^fe #y^t»r, ^tfw fw^ oft fe^r wi»r u w ^5 

: (h uf ^ »ru^t feu 1 tJ»F3\ h^h ^ fen ^fi ^ mrfnH 
fen ^ oft^t t, fe fHu^t»f f% wr Mdid 1 ^' fen^ nk^ >xftra 
uot^»t fro 1 fe few HoT^t (dldftSdi), jw Hor^t (orf^Q^dHA) >nt 

HH3^ HoWU-HbT^t fV^), fo^ ^»t^t ^ ^ nfl^ fHdH6d'd U^, 
»B" ^ »f5^ OTTO TO?> ftjH nW^t Htest ^ H>f Hfert II TO H'Pda'A 
^ H7>H H feH f%F Hy^?)^ UTTO ofTO FTO^ dldH'^l H# 

f^HU'd <TO »f5T^ era* fe§ U?> , frW ^ »f%WH (TO HOT (^ ^'^'dl^i ? 

rr^t piore 1 fHwrn 11) 

UfcT frftf CfW »frtH'd, HW 1 1R75K, Uf ^ feci ^H75t wfi?H ^, frTH few 

§h£ nw^t fro?) H^'OeH^ oftst t, »f§ >>fH u^fro hto oft§ 
u?>, ftw ffk ^ fes?ft 3^foft to?t hkw »f§ y>^m fen u^, fe 
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»m nu\^i §^ § m 7 ^ 7 -^ 7 ^ f^o^ u 7 11 fee? HU'd^ w «et H^rtd' 

Hfe feH fHW-f% MOT £ UTO 5^#^^t TJfcf^t (SUf If, Ue HVfft 
H'Tdd 3Tf 5Y>bT fft £ Ue U^t ^cT ife* e HW 3" 3^?> <WS §H 
ylH^dl Hfe fee HH 7 tTC et HHeH 7 ¥t t^dH 1 f^3t ft II §^ S 7 Wff Ue TO et 
U^E" U 7 , UB" »f§ H^ 7 cffiJ (TO #3" %V tttHS foT fee UrT tfe cfte?L ftW <^ UTe 
FTftm fee te fe§ OTF fW II 

TO ? H'U'dcS HfHHt ©ScT UH 7 ^ fee wt?> 5" rP3" S^t oft 3" 

Hole 7 t, §H WCt 3Tf ?TOoT e^Fft ^ UfT tfe eH U?> II fee ¥3" oTHt 

^H?»r ?uff, fey e 7 go^l ^tw 3* ht# >>fee ut t 11 ^S^e 7 ?th 
hu^ ffte oren^e §He fe?> fe?> ar^ 7 5 fdjoe orar?> ?sht fpu 7 9" »f§ ee 7 
tfe 7 feeet »ffe»f 7 H dree 7 efew nfe £ froewt u 7 ^, foeore e utto 5, fe 
wuz >>fee ut »f^- ore?7 tot I 11 

ytt § fM&feot djz um, ffe $ dd'^l fuzf 9, fk fwe 7 ee €zf 
5 fiu 1 irzf fe »w£ nm fee uf $ 11 h&uq i 1 far §h$ fmtim$ 

o^few fee cft 7 f&lij&yr fjf TW^g H'ifl^'tt fe 7 " oC3& (Vdf II feff ife" 

fee 5^ § ty'Q tfl 9, /or fun ffur fee ^r©? ?ror §h §uw nw-rshr uf 

fj^ m fee djM 1 w&ut ufcrfe-Rrm fee §zr zrew cwf^ &zf 
fi,w3>x3?> §h$ ctuw uf Worn y&f u eew fee win uf uzf ita 
fen &ef tfcf&f 9 fbc : 

^et>^ nfe u 7 ^ 7 it HfeT, fe W ot ^ftr 11 (uf^t ^o) 

p) if§zi3u (utuh3ct) v&ntzfzg (irfuT^i ^) 7 fyp>mifc 
9 ii fen fee" mu fefew ^ ^e^ umw&f uf & fee, 
ufifuws fmnz* w?" e? fU&ut d h ujf fft £ zuwfew 9, 
foe ftrw ar 7 # : 

tren ife or 7 ^e tray 11 ftw^ ife or 7 w ot^h 11 

JTOoT >fe ?Tr >*H II II 

ftpx 7 ^ ife Hftr ftrw? 11 fet ive fa£e >w 11 3^ 11 

wfuw ?> ddj'd uf ortw e 7 ofd'Q'few ufew, "ufod'dl areesr 
e 7 ^oth 7 ftrfe^ e, »^ uu^ufuund uf tfr&s 7 uuwsf ? // fee fecr 
e? HU&3 1 e, ftTHuf ftfu u h&u, tfteurm /We mumuu fru 7 
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u, >H3 tf? f&fiu Wnf, untf fen >hwtw fku hw €bt bwh, fRuz 

hi?) fe& Wll, ffrHUS 7 >HS few) UN few flc7F U?>, fu HHU 33 3 Uf ftfe 

<f Tfcm >x3 off ft&'u?) ii 

(3) U^t 3£ (3 3 HSU 1 , HUH II ftT»ra tfe % »fi5FHHt SHUH 

? fUr F 1 HctfSU Uf F 7 VM? UTTO c7U?5T tllU^§H WTFt ¥5 S^ »fUH?> 
tf^t JW tfe Ft »^Hd' fe^'WJU^ 1 UF 7 ft il feH fi^t tfe feF rffe 5 

@fh arucr, s 1 yut su 1 si^d'd 1 Ft ^ ft, feffor fan u&t 9", fe 

UcfH Ft cSlff tfet II feH ofW, fen ife d66««l UU t, »fS 

uat ?>fu uthw oru?> w^t to" ^ej ure^ wssr, »rtr ^u?) Ft 3" n 

(9). iM 3t J <\0 HSU 1 ), c7UH *f3" ft II feH nf^TW f%F, rfc # 
>HFU ttfcTO W Ft UHcfl F 1 U^H (?>FU, fHUU H* UH'fe tTHfU 1 ), *53T 
fPF 1 f\ »fS fecT y%W WvFt TO 0^ 5" rPF 1 d, fof fw §H ofUS 1 F, t fTO 
^HS UU 5re?t UHSt eft ?>cjf dPJt?1 11 §H^ §UU fee Ffiw^t ^HS»F F 1 
foT ut <^ff 0F 1 II yu r^H^'H »fH H?> Ft fFSS 1 (TO <VH HU^ sT^ Hfe f?F 
H^- ^Ft tt* m^o( ut O^r £ w% jfo j, fej H^T TO p-" §^ 
6fdo( nf§ »TSHcT Fit ut Tnlf Ut*, H^fc7 §U fe(SH'(S, ftTUH" HT-TH 5 btdWcS 
»f§ $ HcTHt £ >TOcT fe, ftT "Hit " fHU U7)ll 

"lO^^" ^ HHWH t, fe H 1 ^ H 1 ^ >>ft H 1 ^ ^ <TO, rffe ^ H^fe ^ 
ft^T ftwfeW iTO 1 TO 1 t; W Ft H'dlfd ^PHt rTOt ft, »f§ fH^ ^H 1 »fc7W 
F^f3»f »f3" ftTOr ^Bft it fTFt t II feV" tfUSW Ft y<5:dd »fHt HOT <t, »f§ 

few Ft hkw hw t ii fen yy^m^ f%F tfte Ft mfs >x§ Ft 

§?>3t >^Ht TOFt UUF rTFt»F U?>, fc7 t fHF T WT^ ife f%F U#H oT^ 
WW U rTF 1 ^ II 

(U). Uf^t 3t T »TWt U3T, HF t II feu f(Sddli 

Prtdd'd F 1 til FP* 5T *XHBV) (HW?>t) FU 7 U^tW f?F Ft 

H<Srtd* (TO W4F 1 Ufe»T, rffe" HF ^ feF fe^H c7U7> F oCdtt F fTF 1 " t II 

: HF tfe ^ foTH ^ Frfeu f%F HtH3 (TOf ofer HoTF 1 »f§ 
§H feF H^rfeH^ F r feTH^ >M^F ^ >W ?U^-HoT^t fet TO 
U?> II H'fdy ^>T§F FT) : - 

Kfe Ufe ^ frtdocd II offe cTfe %0 (SFfe f(Sd'M II 

fet tfe H^W ^5 II F c7 oft H >fe ?) >fe II 

fet S>H »TorU II frre frT^" FofH fet fe^ oPF II 

f%3lft cTfe II (TOoT c7FHt TrfF II 3t! II (HUfft WftTS) 
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feH t>HH »f§ ¥?> FT^ »ToTO tddH'£ U?>ll UHt fej fe »f 7 67 7 ^ 7 F (TO 
fodoOd ¥t 0 I! HsdoCd »f§ »f 7 6T r g 7 F 7 f^HH 7 ddd'd § fed^ ft, frldd' 
^T" Ft few »f§ Hdd!£d' £ HUH^d 1 fFF 7 ft II 

»i£o7 KB 7 Ft»F UHHoT fcF HcO Ft feu^t »f3" OTT <f fW?>-fW?> UoTO <TO 
tfdH'ftW »fH Kfe»f ftT»T F li §H£ feoT FEH-FtF Uoftc73 Ft Hf 7 faw^ 

ofte 7 ufe»r t ii fm dra H'fdy'cs, ^or-fe^of ^07, hh^ ^ tfF ^ 

UdTH^K 1 § Uc7H <TO F^t HTO" U7^ II (HUrft H'fdy) UofHt U^f?> nfoTO II 

.....ote 1 iwf §or of^f H h tw 7 ^3 or^, fafe ^ 11 

of^ fR f^t VFF 67^, ftT5 U»f »f 7 67 7 3* II #W ?> ireW U^t, frT d# 
U^E II ^3" (V ipfZ^ oTFtnf, ft? fetrf?) W || fHH ^d" <V HHft FF§, 
ffe FFF <T 5ret II rT 7 oFd^ 7 ftldbl off FFF, W rF2: H^t II 

H¥K??t : jLj 

FF?> B^7> rP oF" ^F #f , feH oT H3" ?T iTO UF II fUB 7 oT 7 H?>H fa H 7 ^ 
UH, TOTW WJ^ Hfe II ftTH oft fHHfe FT ddld'd, »f^F ?> gfe 

11 oft fwfe ^ fnt cftx 7 , ?TOoT h fen ^ h ^^tnr 11 iot nzu 

»ffu nfe ofiw Hf nfe, fen # Hdiwl ©sufe 11 fen ^# 
fWf, feH^^ £dc<'d 11 iw 3t:u 

»reHF <wytj gf u 7 ^, cjf^ mtf? uoth uh 7 ^ 7 11 ^ fe^ 

S 7 " eft WWW, /A/d.C UmPBW F 7 JcW c7? ?#) 

FT feH g 7 ^ 7 3 1 TOTB fl^W, H 7 ^ of^ »f^ T 5 dd'ffcW II (F7F" f?7t^ 
U^f 7 3* @H?) tff H'rl6' cftsf fev foTT? tFUUf oRF F, feoT 

f^HW W 7 ^ F 7 cfe 7 // 

fodW otf aM-HHF TJ^feW, HRIHp" UUT^t VH^HF 7 II (»ft ffSddli ^ 
Hddli ufe»T II) 

»TU »TU fu 7 ^ f<SdW, HF 7 HV) oft© fF»(W II 
Hfe FraU HF 7 W F 7 ^ 7 Ff§ H^ 1 l^fFF 7 II UTT S03^ 
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H?> ow wjrfufrf cprft, nffu fe^TOH wra wrrft 11 ^ost 

ttfU o^dfd crfrf od% eU, HOT H$ ©ti'Tctf 1 II 

(U'dbldH U 7 foddJZ fffU Hotst UhlW IFR uf %F UK // 

Hdd/cT 5? i Wf fc7 W/ /OT$V ^ W -W^ <ft arftTF 7 9 II rJU U^, 
HddJZ n§U $ feWdT $ H3- foddl£ U HcFt 17 9 II ) 

oH£ oTW HKOT Uf . H H rfrft II 

ftf?) nftr HrfU §H T W, feH fH?> ?>rft Sfrft U U?) 1 Po£ 

ttTFF HcOT : 3 

tTUrft FPfrfH f^U §H »foTO UOT pHdrl£d'd rft W% cJRf <TOoT rf^" rft 

fry ii 

»Ffe Hf Hdl'ftJ TO, ft 3*t m (WJof rfrft # FRJ II 

yw 

rft Elf BJH H T fcJH rft ^ W ^^T" fffsmf ctUS* W f*dsf0 fod^d 

>xom ndfs »fg$ Mt^e^^ 11 d^'fed »f?pre fen 5 "yw hst nffw 
tTO 7 1 11 fcr fw traH gfiwrft Dnu'd ft 11 fej fryrft ^ ft are H'foy rft 
fen tfa Wc?\ w >>rar otF f 11 »ret wf : rft»F orrft ^#»r wtnr £ w 

feH H5 £ fHd^tf ¥rT H 1 H|U f^T E^rT offe 1 " rffe»f ft II 

yn f%H Hra rft offtf^ u?> : "arc urnfe n n fen^ hhot ft fa, 
^ ^ ^# rft d'dl.^ uuvr3>r, era hot ^ftmn ?rw tfre 
5 Hof^r ^ 11 granfe »fOT T ^, »fy^t t, fen wet eret few?), ^ 

fcJ fe^r rft UrT dfeW feof-frToT im>raH T -Ht?) (U^-dHltd 1 ) rft fortf 1 (V u#, 
(V rft IfWf rf HoTF 3" »f§" ?F rft fHH<?l §3" ©H^ 1 »1«?d'd rft II U^H^H 1 " rft s 

rf^ »f§ fnrft fraw ^ fwA »f^^ o(cr^ e fto^, ^rft 1 rft uure 
rf^ u?> 11 €fe hh? ajg" ^h^ 1 rft uotovt?) rf^ 1 3, fen wrft didyaH ?^ 

(^H) ?W UTf rft H¥HH t II 
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fm ufh ?t ftrfw wotu ?r fow^ £ feu nte^ fen ?ret 

wfH»f u, fe fu fn ^fF 1 M Ft wte u>thht £ ft^ Hc7 ii F?fof Ft 

UU feHH Ft ddfcc* UUoTB" §H otUH § UcTH »fcOTU ut UFt t, §HF Uc7H ^ 
oT? ^t F T^jf H5Te r II fecSH'cS § frfH?> d?Uct ©H KrTO F^ UUF^ «£t 

hhuh 1 ^ uht^ht ^ ft-rcra* (To ut @fu^ u Horet u, uu fu ^ 

3Tf F FH U? UHF §3" F7>c7 Ut HcTF Uft II feH ?5Ht 3Tf #t "cJTf -UUt" 
U^r F'JiF 1 U II itfU ?TOc7 »f3" §?f F »FHH-HUU <CTf H'foy'tS feH ttf^HH' 
F q^t H7>, feH WEt ftf Ft feuU\ rF fi-RJU HFoT UFt UEt HTUWt H$H 

?5st fee? Hrsft-^j t ii feu didy^l crru uhIf cruf ffte 5 nfe tfe F^t 

>MT5HoT W ft U>FF>F Ft Ffe f%F HH 1 F^ F cPHtf 5TU fFFt f II feu dldd^l 
gU Ft wt U5" F WFU §3" f£H£ "HW-^" »rftf»T FFF 1 9" II 

- fm ara Frftra 7 ?) ^unifF" Uft : h 1 ? huw : °l 

HF Ufe ftTH dH'fei, 6TU (TOcT UU 1 U T fe»T II a, 0 BO 

3TUHfe f%F HF-felFft Ft iW ^TH-feu'fS Ft U^few t II (»fU^ T F : ufe 
(W, F HOT" HHcft HF fH fe^T ut (^tecWt F 33 ufd^ddcS ^*3T) FPU Ft 
HF fecTHF Uft II 3Tf (TOc7 F^" tft F 1 crfu^r ft, fe ytf HF yu* (<VH) 

til fen ?5^t, didy'il fcF irae u^ fest UFt utct - fefw ut vfer 5 11 

djdd'^1 ^3 HF F T ^ djdy^l Ft Mw F F^fe^ f%F ut 

HfijfF feH UU f%F& "H?-^"' ?TO feHF 1 cM HOT ^Uf t II 

UcS'Hdl H : U 

fa?^ Hfddld H^" MFt rytttt'fe, WrfF?^ F^fU Wf3 7i ipfe || 
Hfddjd fH§ fem Wfe, <TOc7 iVH FFfe OT tpfe II W ^Ot: 
HW HU7^ : 3 

F feu M 3 feu fF^ II W% fU ?> rTfe II U?^ 

(3 fro^ cM few ^tf u$ s+ 3 §u fed wt, yu fHF^ ^rf&uiuuit 
3 7? uf &ei ws it if feti'itui dm ?rm &?rft£ wot uf smte uty&hfe 

fe& fehld'Ul $ II) 

grHcrrit huw : g 

fe UW (SFfe ft »T^t, feH oT fe»f ofU offw f^ ii 
yfod'dl <JTU WU^, fefe fFH 1 " fFtpfe 11 W 

BT? 3 1 fTF 7 eF, frfff 3 &R W F 7 (frfU^ 7 few U? ftefr' Hf), 
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(f&ft ^wu m$ fkd ufoxtet urn uf Qwdildl ^uf 1 cf&f it) 
wjrawTOi^k, ot^t are H^t fftf ii uiwii iw^tftf 

(uwt, ujf difatf fHur fit ) 

ft f?T ?f fecT »fSfeoT fHfw #t f^Ht ft, fa - fffe OTt Hfe €t fe^ $t 

feu u^h or^e 1 ft* ii fen <5Ei Qftw d fa sre* fen t^t wbh t ttc 

» ii 

Hdfo hutp : y 

H^JHfe HJU ft, Ug^ II 09^ 

f hut Hfti nrfw u?r tf?^ 

HUM HcTH H^t>>t", £c? ^ ^T^t^ 

WH UW c(did»d', V3" fev ISUF rreHt II U?T 

(ww fen^w ^ ftfrf /ot to w feui rite 

vztim § ffiw, f%nwfe h# tur ii 

(3fc><* erf&W ? H 7 ^ ^ OTT ?53T FT^ E7^" //) 
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iff 7rEU 

invsw u\ few OTe ufe H'foy nwe : 

offc Mfe" § ^rfV§?), ^f" 33\ ^§ rftf II UTT 
»TH T HTO 1 * : l| 

feut nra^ fe<ft TySo'd 1 , »rftp>r ^rfe ufe hh 1 ^ 

3 feg H3^ orHrf ?toot 7 ^ gftro info fn^t n 3 11 iw iptf 

UcVHdl hu^ : <\ 

nrnvr u^fhh 1 £07 eft, >>rafo oft efer >feftr 11 
to orfz Horfn nrfe cfte* 11 qii iw ii^ 

oH^t ifrjt U3R7 ajfe cft?)t ^fe WHIRII IW^OO? 
£ Hdld 1 Af^T, ufo HH Hftl Hfe Wt, 

ht h frar Hftr nrfew 11 ufe nfe fefa w § frar nftr »rfe»r 11 
..... art (TOor firofc or gfwnfe^, ^ f trar Hftr 11 3311 

: (wut nte § wot cra^ 37<j wfw f# »w£ u?>) tt fii 

3* § HUI3 feu few // (t?dd'{?t? UK) WW ?> 3$ feu (WlfSt Hfe 

UVf, 3*3 r&l fe& wf&W II 

UffrfeUcK 1 cfer ? PrfUW »w£ 0?T : fTF" W-f T 3H r $ fen iTdT ?f dtTTS 7 
^ H^W, fifte" 67?^) 5F WV£? Fffr feF Wot ^ fTfe", #?f mH 

fcs* II 

fm tmn *ft feu y^f fkfkw ^, fk rfte nf3 fcc&& 33 

rf §H § <THf Hf3 few fHW fUH oTUTT ef U 7 ^^ tt?f ufij&H H'fdV 
feU >X3 rfUrft H'Tdtt fkU UZ3f fusf 9 y >H^ fTU?> U$ Uft II J=TUf d/dJJ'4? fSB 
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fewfkw aw? u, »f3dj§ wy e^fff £ HtWd? fw ^ »rfF ff/fs 

F? TOPS 7 3? fetf HH?" F? UF^? fys cft3f e/W ^ // 
HftoT HU75 1 : Xf 

Ufefl^Uf? >>BF ?>ut, <TOcT FFFt II U?T SB^t: 
(if&hTShT feiJ UUhTSM 7 $ P^of' c7^? ^Fc7 ftFF # ; 

are H^t 

dHy^l fw gj5 H'Toy^ Ft »ru^t Qtj'dl <ret »B" uh fere original 1 11 

fcift OdoPd' Ft W f%F ftwt U^t ?kJ^ ft II 
H 1 ^ HFW : °( 

^Fftl UHHof #F U^W, feoT Hftr HAftj H(S's*fd oTW II 
»frrara ofW oTFF faf 1 ftf?T Hfddjd ?> UrfeW IWII 
o^fij faffe Mdl'^fd SHft, >HHfo cJU F^tf H ufA II 

HB" HflH oTHftr ftiW II cFH (VH fa^ fcf§ W U^t^", 

ft?) Hfddjd ^cry ?? frfenr 11 ^311 

frtQttl 5F3H ffeWTH ^t II ^BcT c^oT y3cT H?T FTpjt II 

un?f craw utfe TkjF Ffo nf , arc" tof wf 1 an irfenr man 
o^tidTd §fa gr^ vnfTW, utf HHFt h? huh us T fe»f T 11 

<W>o7 »PHH gry Jwfew, 3JF Hfddld Wfe»T II W II VcT <K>83 

"ara - ut^f" didy^l ^ff vfess ste 1 " ft, fen wnt wt Ft hfs^ fen 
FHt ft : - 

g T HoT?St : 3 (ttfftF H'fog) 

^ fTO HfeBTf ct ftwfOT, dF^F HFt H^t II 

H^t 3" di'^o ara" ^t, H'^tw frrfe H^t II u?r t^O 

HU?T : 8 dlQJl c l) 

Hfddld oft H 1 ^ Hfe Hfe cTd" iTCU" fTOF II Ufa" »ffU HUF II 

30t: 
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3je Ura" d H^t fefe >)ffH3" H 1 ^ II 
3T? H^t oTjj FT?c? rTtf.H 1 ^, U^fV 3Tf foj-H'd II Mil IW tf« 

ftwt frrfV»r am ^Itpfe, oraft-r ?w urfe n utv b£li 

H'Hdy' w h^t fee §3^?fl i\ fa ot^I 5 hu fefe»r »r§ ufe»r 

fT^ II #3" ^ ^^-0^7) HrFfe, fo»f?) ?TO »f3H HH# H 7 ^ »fH 

FT^t frrfV>>r £ ^l^d'd otd~^, §H §W WW ofe 7 fF^" II fetJ'd dTd^ U H?7 

fee, y^'^d ut ocz\ Hot feu?) 5 fre u?) 11 fey Hfew 5 wz\ % £ 

fetl'dtS ?TO offe 7 FT Hole 7 t II oT^t H^f Fpfe-gi ^ <TO Ut 

§3 eft t?H fen 7 to 1 

H:fe^ TTfenr^ 1 UFb^, fa^ oT§ LFfo ? 
rT'.UorfH drl'fcH rJtt£', (TOoT feftw c^fe II 
H (i) tfe foT »fir Wt>^, frTH feH t^dH'd ? 

(ii) ytr fa IJT^ TOt>^, frB" Tjfe U§ few 7 ? ? 
rT : »ffKH ^ TO ?>rf ^fe»f¥t II 

g^-foreft §>>fo 7T ^ r (hot : 

H^t fyd<Y>Q ylti'dHl, h ot arayfV ufe 11 

feu wt HIT W oft, fctT ^fe ^H 7 Ufe II iW tf3U • 
tticTO §H33" : U 7 

fe?) ft 6MH oTH 1 ^ 1 ", FRW ^'dU tffe II (t?HH OT) 

§u cr^t err pttt 5fe p^t? sru 1 ft 7 jtote 7 ii ntfi mi wv=f few wtc^ ^ 

UPW&F U 7 cTU& V7) II ) 
d" T HoT^t H : 3 

FT trfe Ufe" forail 1 tT 7 ^, H 1 ^ I! H ufe ufe Ufe ^t, 

>>ffef?rfH ^ife 6Tt fey d^t" II ^rT tfe Ijfe ot ^ ^rf II ^ II MTV tIJPtf 
feoT fW^ UTO? fa H doJtfld fee fefW nfrfeW f^J 5" ot 
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Ft 7J$W\\ feH OTS #t §Hcf Hfe»T ?Kff rF HcfF 7 II UH 7 ^ feu 7 rFF 7 

t : - 

^FH HF75 7 : 3 

H 7 ^ 7 <Vdld' »Ffe»F TOT HftT, Ftf JW fetFfe»r II 

f 7 few m 7 /^, c^k cra?r dwddl fttt fk mm uf 
w&dttA ctfew rrfe ii uwsw oar* art? zrv ff, Fr u&Q't? 1 ^, fng&zrwt 

i II WW cFF? F fiWF ^ HFtf aft H^F 7 ^ // f? W 
f 7 ? ? f* 7 ^ sT? HcTF 7 # // 

ffr?st <w fnwfenr hth HHarfe urfo 11 ?toot § w §tW 3nt sfFt ivfe 11 
H : 14 

7% rW fHfe Ufa HH cfFfe€ II Sfc H<SH 3 Ftf dl^'fVG II (HoT 

§F H UHW Ft FF (J H^lo('d^ ^ |f F J-O-PHH 7 ^ FF §3 
»{^F T H o^?) F 7 »FU »f T U^ r ddloC FF 7 t II 

CTOFt HF feF fHU^ HFF fecT^ Ft U 7 ^ cTFF F?> II HF 1 F F^E7> 
oT^& FFF U7>, 3 1 ift fHF 7 FH^ fiw HFF Ft F^ II 

foWH f%F#tUH W »fF T ora?> 753t cTH 7 ^ 7 f%F F ^ fe-FH Ft ddddl 
f%F oT& Ft fFH 7 ^7* H?>W F5f fe§ frTFt dddld ?TH ftTHH 5 ftTWfeW 
rjWffcW FFF 1 1 II W3 7 Ft feH f%F T^HW F? Ft dH'T^H Tuff ft II 

^ret >fe feF ftlFF f^F ts3 U^IW 3^ <TO IJJF^t Ft FF^Ft TO 

congregational u 7 ^ >ra WtVH oftnt fFFt t u HdF 7 F fro ott, »fH >>raH T F 

F^ FF U?7 II 

fw ufh f%F »fFF T H y^'fdd FF 7%THt (congregational ) FFt t ll fw 
K3" ^ ''fHT-r^' f HF? KcfeH 7 fF3t t II dldy<il F 7 UFcT HHF Ft 
ofdH ^t, feW 7 ^, H^H TO, »B" HF 1 " HF 7 ^ F 7 ^" FF ^ FFTT^fenF t II 
TTOt of'ftWd F 1 §F H'Hcrd'd »B" FftfCfof t II wt t ^F ofF^, fef 
f^H^'H ?TO §HFt frTHFTF o?^t, §TTF UofH f^F rft^TT HFfe ofTO 7 , feF 
fm ^ OTT ftjFTfeB" t II HHTH F f%F TTO-TW TO §H F 7 tTH »TF T 5^ 7 
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feu feor mm\ dddf^M u ii fen feu u^fro §u m ^ftthI f 11 
huh, niuu, u 1 r^dc^d 1 sret ?^ff n J=ra ut frru Ua^? ^ Ouf w 

u^ II 

fer^K ut u 1 " iro ofu^, »f§ uu >mot orw 0>dfem?> yu^t w^t, 
ddd'd »rat nfUOTf oTUfff fetre u, »f§ wuth c?u?) #w uf 
tr# ut »futef u, : - 

ig§ h : y 

ufe sra* ufe c?ut »fUU#r II IW 93^ 

"f 5W HH Uftj »fUU#r II fftf fUf UUt cTfH II 

3W VFH feu^ UK ^fUoT HU II 3Hut fef Hfa Tpf u^U || 

Sfe ?>■ iTO 3XU 7 >fe II fu H ©U 7 3dl*d I 

TOW HH3ft HH§ Hfe Wi II 3"H 3 ufe H wforWoTUt II 

HHUt UTfe fi-rfu UH Ut W3 II ?TOoT He 1 oMy'cS) II W C?£t: 

tydtd'Hlw H75U 1 " U »fU JWt TOB" fecT H?> feoT feu U^ UU UUt§ ut 
HHWt>>f3' otd^ei d II 

JW 3 1 UftW §7F UH 3TU ^ HdU'rlttl #Z oftut rFUt t, frW § 

ur#e djdy^l ut ddydl ?ra fH ^ auu ut fmu?^ oftut t n feu ajf 
gju H T ftra ut nfHoft »f§ nut^t mun 1 ^ uh^t fe^t n^t u 11 uu fwfuw 

»f3 U^U FFfUH rFfe^T" £ HUUWft fu oftut fTUt U II feu UU ut U*HU 

oruwfor u^ ^rfenf 5 >H3" §cy ufunr <j frw ?> >>ru^ are u 1 hw u^ feu 
WW UTTO.oftut»r H?>, §U?T £ CTU ^t^ iTC 1 u ii ffu uu ut u^ut oCW rxs 
^f%H § ^fUUTU U URU KUo( ut HU fut »B H3" U 1 U^ »foTO UU¥ 

Hftw fTU 1 t II fife ferft H?>Ut o?U^ HU^U U 1 ^U^ feu UU fTO U 1 " 
Fddtf'd & II fm UUH ^ feu §Ut UUfUHU H^t ?^ff ^ II UU §ut flTO HUU tT 
>7fUS ^Ut trUHof oTUFT fc^ HcfU U?7 II »?U feu ?TOoT ?W UHUt OT, UU 
HUH3" U 1 ^ Ut Wfl^t oftHt iTOt U II 

'fe»TU ETUt 
UU KU U fe»TU dU'Oi U UcJT W nwf U?V II 

o(ut»r feu fenut huu u fe»ru u 1 fe^u fKu^ ^ ^ feor feofuiu?^ 
fnftw fru 1 u ii of^t»r feu hhtu feu hot uwt ut y^'^dO (To fenfu 

Ut UHH UUt oftut fFUt U II fF feu USU" U U^cff tT UH OT^ UUH >>f§ 

feHUt § HU fF UU UH^U ^U WfW fFU 1 " f II TOW ut U^ 
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Wmtt ft II of^t HdcCdl W<OTU TO 1 ** 3U}o? <TO few dfHHdd 

UH?> 3" FPU TO II 

fiw to feu gut hto 1 8 (iw ) Ft»r u^t»r n¥t»r 

TO II mi3 feu tf^o* >>fa fl^oft # fie 1 rF ^UH W TO TO II ufTO* Ht 
UTf flfe H T ftTH rft Ft UHUt feu Uf t ?rfk? WW cFUFT Ft H^ttd' <TO 
Hy'dAd 1 fTO Wd^'H cffet rFFt ^, fiffH feu «3oF, «3cft »*H §?F § ht^t fLf^T 
fF ^UH Ut ftjFT §1* TO II §U3, Mdofl £ fUH 7 fF ^UH fecT U?F ^d'O'^ TO, 
frTHF 1 & fof §U TOTHFt <TO »FU^t ?5BoTt F* feTT^ feH ?53ot <TO bTU^ 

TO II feH U$ F 1 753" HHf feT HyTO TO HbT fecT frlU 1 H^oft £ TO 
^fe»F TO 7 t, »f§ FHUT tf^ot Fll 3JHt FFfTO F7F § ^TOHoC »f§ fe^UW 
fHftf»T fF^ TO, feu 7^ Hf TOtW TO II 

UftW HHF 3TU 3TH H'fdd fe& ufe»T rFF 1 0 feu §ft § ^ft TO dl'Gt? 
TO II HSF § Hf TO 3 s TO # »fU^ f%H W^T- »f§ *53c# 3If afa FFfTO 
F F»F& Clock-Wise UcTUH 1 dTU^ TO TO) II »TU5t tW 3" UUF ct 

feHH 1 <TO HS 1 tc7# TO II feft F^ U3t»f »f§ HH T U3' oft3t»T rFFt»F 

U7?nM^Ft yrot §f fe<ru ^ fti»fT f>rfw ft 11 nf? feu uhw 

# UgU Ho^ s?H~»f§ HU ' doWF ^ fetfTOr cTUfFW, HWUfWtT^tll 

feH 6TWnet WSH^ («D fUH 1 rF Ft TOret >X§ HEWt TOt 

t II p) ?S3or »ft W^cft #f Ut § HW c7U^ TO II (3) FTUt H3T3" Ft 
Hy75t>X3 feU FdH'O'tdl t, fe feU f%W feoT UJU^ft cT T UH Ut ?nff t, feu 
TTOt f%F, feoT public feft^ut TOt »f§ 75^t 3T^t ^ II (8) UHT^H 7 Ft 

nfHtu^F fenf u^wft Ut ?*jf fU 7 ?^ OTIS" #t fFFt t, »f§ fere 1 fft^" Ft 
yTOt ^ @H fHdH^d ' d Ft HFt^t Ft H^oT HsT^oT ut UTO UFt t II 

ftW UUH F 1 tFUHoT OTH (rft 3Tf H'fdy) FTUt TOt»f Ft»T UUH UHdo(i 

?>w d ii fen feu fuh wt few ut ura H'Tod'^ Ft nru^t to fore ft 

II feH fe*f3" <J HFfTW ?>Uf H 1 HoTF 7 II feH ^JH FFfUH F 7 UU §F UcTO UF 1 
»f§ UTH 7? WW) ote 1 " rTF 1 1 II feHFT §3?^ Ut >H T FU nf§ ofts 1 FTF 1 f, 
fFTO 7 rfteH H'fdyUS F 7 UF 1 Fft I! frfi wfe hfe* Hfddld H W7> 

uw u^, (W9 yuo) nf^ru frrt ajf Frfun f^ uoto t, fu didF^'d 1 1 

II dldF^'d' UoTW »f§ ^5t»T Ft tH^'d ?)Uf UF 1 , feu §U Fd^'d' UF 7 t frTH 
§ 6T^H TO U 1 ^ 5 dldFdH^ F 1 " FTF 7 fe^ TO II ufeKFU FTfTO # Fd^'t3 F^U 
fFH^ 5 W# Ufe fe^ UTW t UHtcT TO II TO oT^t UTf £ FTO7> ut 
?>Uf oTU HoTF 7 , feHF 7 U 1 ^ »f§ oTU HoTF 1 ^ II fw IJUH UcTOct orfu feu 7 & ! 

off frfe h/fu ^oT uf irfuw?)$ II 
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thar uen 1 <jt? wfzwfi S frrtf 7 £ to! fesnw ?rar bret ^tfe rfte 
otT tddH'fem 1 ii fnftW feet e for ee »ru# orae 7 et efe et fees" 
M e^tnf 7 fee nf^e 1 e, >x§ >h t ^w?7 e 1 gecra 1 e H'U<v ei uro 7 

oW 7 efeW, ^ UofH MOT 1 efe»F, §H fa^rl^Fe fee He 1 tf^t 

e Hore 1 t ii fen opgrr el ye^t rot, ukw £ fecSH'cs <j freto 7 
ffifef stefafsr yeetw ortetw UFtw u?> 11 

aje are H'foy ©ret are wfoyv) e 7 feeaft (W ?>uf t, feu e 7 ge »r^t 
H^t 5 uotoh 1 ?) aee 7 efe»p, feor nf^tr ate fen et fnftmr §t 3^fe»F 
efe»r eTfrx 7 e ^ ffk offenr^H 7 ero? era" Hore e?> 11 Htf^el fee ^ra" 
»hw> e^ ^ fen ^e <? u^rf^r t ii 

>?tj^£l HU75 7 : U 

H 7 ^ fee ftfc ^Hf ufe§ II 

FB" H§¥ sfltl'd, ttffHH (TO S 7 ^ of 7 ufef, frfH of 7 WTO . . . (U?) 7 

fro qen fee (5 1 oret fe»THe e 7 fe?> ft, »f§ ^ et yefenf 7 £ en ^ e»fe 
e^a ^fe w^t Qoe 1 ft ii fee e 7 oiet oen Ucrotnr et t-?fcw w 7 ^ cft^t 
est d^fed t ii 

usra-psH 7 et yd'yJ), e 7 fnet feenevcrijet, u 7 ^, *flH»y1 fen?w 
qen 7 fee fte 7 ?) et e^ fmt arnt ft 11 ^ nra* »wd'd' 5; »f§ fef tren 
m^d'd' ^ nren-fu fee whh 1 <f ; >h§ ^brct He, erg wfte <f fesr ote'dl 
vf e 1 rrrfw ufew en e 7 feorfe 7 uee wse e?>, »f§ fe^ 5 ye£ *J7> 11 
fm qen ue^reH 7 ef fiw^ >xe Hddi^d 1 ^ h?^ t, ue u^hw e 7 to 
§ £ te-u 7 ^ fe 7 orroe 7 11 

tot ge?) 7 crget, u 7 ^, ^Ih'^I, fewn »fe fw uevravr et 
»rust kh HHe e^ff oftet e^t frorw fVrae u?> 11 ue §e oen fee# fee 
tf'o^ 1 ort% e?> for en ^ fen ee 7 »f§ ©h h>T »?ee frar ^e^ 7 oftet, ftw cran 
nrue 7 for fMe et ^e?) 7 fTiee^e 7 ^ ^ ore oftet, »f§" fen ucre, fee aet 
?>ef orfe Hore 7 , oree 7 »ru et fr^e 7 1 11 

oT^H t^^fHcr^ 67^ fefe 0(^5 ^e II cT^fe^H^cT^fee 

u»f nroreii . . . Frfee ^t ?rot ofe 7 e 7 or 7 e# 11 ?TOct e ct »f 7 u e 7 ^ n# 
3Tfe»r ?> 11 (eyet frftm) 

fee qeK, fen fen fue eleet fee et 1 11 

cruet aen, hh 7 5 ure^ 7 e 7 erftw efew wefee w^e 7 3" 11 uwft en 
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(>>RM T HH^) rf (TO (TO, »fftM>m £ ^t H(W TO II fefWK fes TO rft TO 
feTOU <J W §77^ Wtfrft TOff frrg^ HTOB rft t II rffa »fH ?U OT>P 
U^K T HH T rft H7>rft ?uff 9", H 6h^' c7rft H^fHF ¥t ?njf II fTO CJTO f%tJ 

^^d'd' ^>>br w t, fa fesret to ^ rft ?^ff ii natrft ^to 1 ^ 

§3" H^t c*'fe(Vd TO ?ujt : d II fm IJTO f?^ fHTO TO Hfe rft 

M »f§ fro wj^t nfe rft faro to tfte 5 aft^t rfrft ft ii 
fe<w?> £ nrft»F rf fefdd'H 3 1 hw t, for (bto) »f§ m 

Hrf rft trofrpbT »f§ HHW faoddl »fW T afugrfl flrft Hgrft ddd^M FFH 
TO II US ^ HP* WOT ^iBTCTOcT »f§ auMte* 7^ fer feci yH^ 
Hfe»F fTO 7 t II GfUrft, ^H'fcfl, foWH ftjf TO dfa»T HTO* rf rfcT 
f%U TO TOII ^?> ^ Uoft TO 7 ^TO TOrf TO, OTt oT5" frftJ rft II 

UdH fe(Y fetf fcOT rft fscH^'H ?>rft" W II 

fe»P3r ? crrot, uroft, fe™, % »f§ fm toh suf >ferf ii ire 
cIh'cI, 51T »f§" ftff nro, for <j >fe§ to 11 

§ira ft?t didy^l £ uh^ 3 1 fro mm? to* fa §nurft h 4 ^ ot to 

ftTU# Pccf'H oWddl §3" # »f^HH T »f 7 ^' TO* TO, §?f <f 

TO^W »f§- »ffe»f T HHcT TOT f%g- tfrft, FF$ rft CTTOcT W|T »fH «uMW 
WU Wr^r ^ ttdl'O'^ S$ »f£ TO II tTTOHH H3 Ht, fof CT^t II ^H'^l 
Ht fe f^HM'H II H3 Tft fe HUH ftjf H3" fft fof fHtf || »Rf »fi^ H>f fTTU§ 
f^^'tf-fVP rT UTO-HoT? FRJH? §H H>^ # IT^KbT »B" H>fHc7 

»f T ^»f T ^ ^oret ^ ©cV ^ ^HH TO FfH»f II HTfeW-rPH f%H ^fH»f Hfe ^ 

§d ut 1 11 

Oti'feH erg HHkr cfu^t rft, ire £ §h£ wf d»r t*H}»r TOtnr 
fnfWw^ w^ 1 ft^tw, 5r fen <ro §cr crrot <^ ftwu feP 3^ nrrotw 
wh tflH»«lw ^ <re >xgw wr^ 1 ^ <to, hhtoto »ra^r cr^ret ^ 5 

3TF II 3t§ fer cTTO fiwy^fef U#^F, fof H CTTOt, ^lH'^l, feHWH >H§ fTO 
H3T ^ ffiffUvM 1 ^ fm OTO % fHU'd' (TO fw^»T HM^W U^, 

frrro §h fro 1 §^ rft, fei orfro 1 isms u#bf fe fw uro fey tra>r et h 7 ^ 

d II ^f^r fej ^ HfcW^t fTTtf UTO # >XHW »FU^ Ut TO, »f§ 

dW«'*l rft Hrrft fcft'H^l mfe TO t UoTO TOt t, fa fHHrft ^ oTTO 1 
fRTO feet rft 0; Rrrft fHHrft, Hte »f§ oi'fetS'd fP rft rft fHdrlcS' d II HsT cTC 
»f§ c7rft fH fecT rf TOH feg TO II U^B^ frtddli #t t »f§ HTOT5" #t 
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ii §n ora^-or^ ttz ff ii femro n y*3 hb?7 »re 5 cte wG'td 1 n 11 ffte §h 
nat nt fan?) (To ^ § nrf^ n, »f3" uf £ nte £ fen fnHn 1 -^ h<w 

But nt WHH feH tfHt oftnt 3 1 rj B^ ^ B 1 " »ffe»f T H OTB 1 " nfe»F, §B TO 

Bt HHW n HOT rT^t »B* W^-HT^ $ H#?t ri<Wd' U 1 fit : 

/ 

U3" fHT^ oft fen (SlH'il, Hffr feci HUT/UofH IXS^t II 

HfetT feHfeW feU^H, >W WTH cT rflf II IW °lo£ 

feet UfHU HHfeH c7^t UgF 9" .... "W #n Hfoj" H^ 1 ^, frTH FT ?uff 
t ?" feH H^W 3 1 BM 1 " HH* Ufe^, Ht ufeHOT FFfea nt ©H^t cT3fB>>F, 3TB 
»fBrT?> ^rft ?T feHB fer 5 UK^H 1 B 1 " fe»FH foTH fecT 

fe3 ^75 ?Kff ft, TOT §n fTO gftjHSr fen UoTHH 7 ?) t II £cT fifS 1 ", £c7H ct 
UK y'fdo(, § gjB-^or WjTTO UBH U'dH'd ?ffeH HH^t UBH-WTHV) Bt 
^t feof y^-^Hfe HTTOHV) ^ofte ITH 1 Btf^t II Ht <JJf <TOcT B^ rft Bt O^HoT 

frrfw §h unfw, fen utfw ynt QddBl t n nn hh\ nn fm wvbw $ 

BB ft >XBt rT H ofTOT ft, 3* H^HH BT § || fe^j UHV UH^ n?>, fe 

fiw OBH £ OdcCd 1 ^ VF^H oft rFfe £ WfW § »FU£ tft^-oTBH 7 fen IJBt 

sb* hvt fiw nfew ft ii frra ^ h?>h 3 s M hb7> Hot £ H^t nt nnnt hhw 

bTW W^t Hf^W 1 cVb>f3T U7>, >>iH dldy'il ^ HrP£ t II ^ »fH c?^t M ff 

<v h 7 ^ " nt rtdi'd i=r#, »f§" nr^t fe fiw tmH fen Ihu's ft <swh5 
^ ftra ^3" #t ?^t?> (Snf 3* fno^ graH3 # uh 7 ^ §vn fw? n?>, §?f nt 
S f%n fnn rm>r n gftwnt hotw oract »ru nt unu cftHt fF 

HoTFt t :- 

^. OTt»r f%n vrfe^ nt ^Hnfeo^ »rn m^'Hdfeow 1 n^ nt hwPh^ 
n?> ii fiw toh ^ fen^ cm fe^ t ii 

3. fw unH >^c7H?> nt £fn?> T fnn 7 orar^ § nnw fen nwH >x§ 
»rf?)»rffcr 3" ii um-THH 1 n tn^fn, oraK femnn nnw Horn 7 5 ii 

3. fro tmH n ^wrt » f 5H T n, irnn^nvr >xn >roH-n T nt n 7 «h hot 
»fnz" ch fen nt warn 1 ?s^t omb" hot ^ Frn nfnt h j u6 un 1 ^ cftt n?> ii 

9. Hnfe»r nnH 7 ^ nt »® pro 1 ^rftcT mw n h^ fen j^h 1 ?) nt 
nfnHB- H^^t n^t tn frra ara H T ftra T ?^ ^ vfen^ ?m fer t, fe u^-phh 1 b 7 
?r dT^t t^t t ?r nt yd 1 yd mi fn n 7 M t ii 

u. wcTT^tmaT Hnar £ ?ron >*n ??ncT n t, ^ fiw gjf Frftrav) ^ 
nn ora fn§ u?> ii od'd' hw n na n§ ynfn»r 5 foH'y n^ ^t hth ^t hot 
fent 11 
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£ . fa* 3Jf H T fira T ?> ?f feH OHoft tfe^ t, foT ftTU# foTH fecT 
tJcD-f UiTOt feu ?)# U(^, §U ^JTT fe^" oH§ ?kJF U<JU Ho(£d) FRT H^f 

fu" §h *th trarw § (Sut 1 11 

p. fm gjf H'Hjy'cS ^ uu few* <? yd'yJl ^ ^dti'd zft uu 

t. fm rraH, fags ara?>, »ft ^ gsre ft ?rar fire* 1 11 fe^ ?>uF 

frTOHt fHd£ cKjt W §FT >TOot Ut oft3t rFt?t U# II UoT Ort'rt ut oOTOt fo<dd 

tf. 3Tf H'fdy'iS ^ W3>f £ f(Sddl£, >H# Hddli HfU* £ fofe ct UH 
fe^r fhl H# ?? y>T3>r fVU fe^ feH^H ut HHf^t W W ^dd'fcl t, 

uu §h ¥H3* trust ara?> wet uwWt »f§ fcHH 1 (To H^fHt cra?> 

UA'Hdl H : U 

H H 1 ^ 6'o<d Wl£ ^ Hlft HHt II 

<te>. nrfew # fnw feu ^fn»r ufe»r, oth ot, hit, uopg* ut 

ftiW£ feu <Jt*u£ ??^t, W?5S ut fijHH WHt ffr, fane) ut felBcft »f§" 

yfoyt?l feu y^ 1 ftjH 1 ipQtcw dfe»r, nfu*fe ut i^u3\ $ sraw £ h'mo 

fetUT) II 

tran tnrotw u* h#¥3 sra^ ftp ter (To »rfwr w Here* 

fcT fHbf UUH feoT foUHft, »f§ HH3[ H?JH fh feH f^H'Wd' f^?ft <t, foT foT^ 
pTfeoT, ^HWt, OTF-fU, OT-H 1 ^ fT ifest ^gte 1 ^ t^-^" feu HtH3" TOf 

giro ftw hotut D; ftw <ro >fe ni^-ar^ ^ e^sng 1 5" Hct 11 

feH Hf^f 0, foT f%>MoT3t H 3Tf <TO6T ?TH ^ ^, fUH3" oraot 

ufcJWr W 7? FFH^ot »f§ feFT# WW (V »fU dlfdi 6T% II fe^ 

as « ' — 35 s •» 

ufe»ret <ro, didu'il w feu, dtfC) 1 rfte^ § uu ufu^ <j gray^ft 

§ ot >5h : T T H# foT TO U'fnQ" HrfeW ^ WE (TO fiufe»T Ufe»T <T£ 3" #t 
"cTH, oTO, HtT, fe, »ft ^JcTTg" dlfd^d T *jftJ>>F uftl Hot II 

gjf H'fda'A ^ ftroraroT d ct >5te T f7>»r t, fe H^t fnn^ crfero ^ 

oTUHT feci ft II f)^ # UcTH feu UU fe»fofHt ^ UU UlH, feUU UUt t II 

: - 

nRS^ HHUH ^UWff, HH^ qUH ^f?> t II. 
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